BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


MAY 1, 1847. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE NORWICH PRAYER-BOOK, 


BesIDEs the account Archbishop Laud has given of his share 
in the construction of the Scottish Liturgy, which I have already 


extracted from his Answer to the thirteenth of the Articles . 


charged against him by the House of Commons, we have another 
document, printed by Mr. Prynne in his “ Hidden Workes of 
Darknes,” which will serve to throw some more light on the 
history of this transaction. It purports to be a letter to the 
Bishop of Dunblane, Wedderburne, sent along with what 
would seem to be the Norwich Prayer-book, or a duplicate 
copy of it. Whether the original of this letter is in existence 
or not, I do not know, but it is quite worth while to transcribe 
the copy given by Prynne (p. 152). 


“ T have received other Letters from you, by which I finde you 
have written to his Majesty about the Communion in the Cheaper’ 
Royall, concerning which the King holds his former resolution; That 
he would be very glad there should be a full Communion, at all so- 
lemne times as is appointed. But because men doe not alwayes fitte 
themselves as they ought for that great and holy worke, therefore his 
Majesty will be satisfied if every one that is required to communicate 
there, doe solemnly, and conformably performe that action once a yeare 
at least. And in conformity to this, you are to signifie once a yeare, 
unto his sacred Majesty, who have communicated within the compasse 
of that yeare, and who not: and of this you must not faile. 


“By these last Letters of yours, I find that you are consecrated; _ : 
God give you joy. And whereas you desire a Coppy of our Booke of 


Ordination, I have here sent you one. And I have acquainted his. 
Majesty with the two great reasons that you give, why the Booke 
which you had in K, James his time is short and insufficient. As 
first, that the order of Deacons is made but as a Lay Office, at least, 
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as that Booke may be understood. And secondly, that in the ad- 
mission to priesthood, the very essential words of conferring orders are 
seft out, At which, his Majesty was much troubled, as he had great 
cause, and concerning which, he hath commanded me to write, that 
either you doe admit of our booke of Ordination, or else that you 
amend your owne in these two grosse over sights, or anything else, if 
in more it be to be corrected, and then see the Booke reprinted. [| 
ray faile not to acquaint my Lord of Saint Andrewes, and my Lord 
osse with this expresse Command of his Majesty. 

“I received likewise from you at the same time certaine notes to 
be considered of, that all, or at least so many of them, as his Majesty 
should approve, might be made use of in your Liturgie, which is now - 
in printing. And though my businesse hath of late laine very heavy 
upon me, yet I presently acquainted his Majesty with what you had 
written, After this, I and Bishop Wren (my Lord ‘Treasurer being 
now otherwise busied) by his Majesties appointment sat down se- 
riously, and considered of them all, and then I tendred them againe 
to the King without our animadversions upon them, and his Majesty 
had the patience to weigh and consider them all againe. ‘This done, 
so many of them, as his Majesty approved, I have written into a ser- 
vice booke of ours, and sent you the book with his Majesties hand to 
it, to warrant all your alterations made therein. So in the printing of 
your Liturgie, you are to follow the Booke which my Lord Rosse 
brought and the additions which are made to the Book I now send. 
But if you finde the Booke of my Lord Rosses, and this to differ in 
anything that is materiall, there you are to follow this later Booke, | 
now send, as expressing somethings more fully. 

“ And now that your Lordship sees all of your animadversions, 
which the Kings [sic] approved written into this booke, I shall not 
need to write largely to you, what the reasons were, why all of yours 
were not admitted, for your judgement and modesty is such, that you 
will easily conceive some reason was apprehended for it. Yet dvecause 
it is necessary, that you know somewhat more distinctly, I shall here 
give you a particular accompt of some things which are of most mo- 
ment, and which otherwise perhaps might breed a doubtfullnesse in you. 

* And first, I thought you could not have doubted but that the 
Magnificat, &c, was to be printed according to the translation of 
King James, for that was named once for all. And that translation is 
to be followed in the Epistles and Gospells, as well as in the Psalmes, 
Where I pray observe in the Title-page of the Psalmes in the booke 
I now send, an alteration which I thinke my Lord Rosses book had 
not. And if you have not printed those Psalmes, with a Colon in the 
middle of every verse, as it is with ours ordinarily in the English, it 
is impossible those Psalmes should ever be well sung to the Organ. 
And if this error be run into, it must be mended by a painful way, by 
a pen for all such Bookes as the Chappell Royall useth, and then by 
- m them the next impression of your Liturgie may be mended 
wholly. 


“ Secondly in the Creed of Saint Athanasius, We can agree to no 
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more emendations, no not according to our best Greeke Copies, than 
ou shall finde amended in this Booke. agi 

“Thirdly though the Bishops there were willed to consider of the 
Holy Dayes, yet it was never intended but that the office appointed 
for every of them, should be kept in the Liturgie, and the considera- 
tion, was only to be of the observation of them. 

“Fourthly, for the sentences at the Offertorie. We admit of all 
yours, but we thinke withall that diverse which are in our Booke 
would be retained together with yours. As namely the 2d, 4th, 6th. 
7,8. 9. 10, 13. 14. 15, 

« Fifthly, I would have every Prayer or other Action through the 
whole Communion named in the Rubrick before it, that it may be 
knowne to the people what it is, as I have begun to doe in the Prayer 
of Consecration, and in the memoriall or Prayer of oblation. Fac 
Similiter. | 3 

“ Sixthly, We doe fully approve the Collect of Consecration and 
Oblation should preceed, and the Lords Prayer follow next, and be 
said before the Communion, in that order which you have exprest, 
but for the Invitation, Confession, Absolution, Sentences, Preface, and 
Doxologie, We thinke they stand best as they are now placed in our 
Liturgie, and as for the Prayer of humble accesse to the holy Com- 
munion, that will stand very well, next before the Participation. 

« Seaventhly, | have ordered a Rubrick in the Margin of this Booke 
according as you desire, to direct him that celebrates when to take the 
Sacrament into his hand. Namely to take, and breake, and lay hands 
on the Chalice, as he speaks the words, For certainly the practice of 
the Church of England therein is very right. And for the objection, 
that we should not doe it till we expresse our Warrant so to doe, 
which you conceive is in these words, Do this, §c. I answer, 1. That 
those words, Do this, §c. are rather our Warrant for the Participation, 
or Communication, than the Consecration, 2. That our repeating what 
Christ did, is our Warrant to doe the same, being there to commanded, 
3. That the whole action is 4stus [sic. Actus] continuus, and there- 
fore though in our saying (Do this) followes after, yet it doth, and 
must be intended to that which we did before; and comes last 
to seale and confirme our Warrant for doing so. And so tis in 
the other Sacrament of Baptisme, where we take the Child first, 
and Baptise it, and then afterwards Wee say, We receive this 
child, &c., Which in 4ctu continuo must needs relate to the preceding 
act, for the Child was actually received into the Church by the very 
act of Baptisme itselfe. And this is but our Declaration of that Re- 
ception. 

“ And Whereas you write, that much more might have been done, 
if the times would have borne it; I make noe doubt but there might 
have beene a fuller Addition. But God be thanked this will doe very 
well, and I hope breed up a great deale of devout, and religious pietie 
in that Kingdome. Yet I pray for my farther satisfaction, at your 
best leisure draw up all those particulars, which you thinke might 
make the Liturgy perfect, whethée the times will beare them or not, 
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THE NORWICH PRAYER-BOOK, 
And send them safe to me, & I will not faile to give you m y judgment 
of them, and perhaps, put some of them to further use, at least in my 
owne particular. One thing more, and then I have done. In his 
Majesties authorising of the notes in this book prefixed at the beginning 
of it, though he leave a liberty to my Lords the Archbishops of St. 
Andrewes & Brethren the Bishops who are upon the place, upon apparent 
reason to vary some things ;* Yet you must know, and informe them, 
that his Majestie having viewed all these additions hopes there will be 
no need of change of anything, and wilbe best pleased, with little or 
rather no alteration. So wishing all prosperity to that Church, and a 
happy finishing of your Liturgie, and health to my Brethren the 
Bishops, I leave you to the Grace of God and rest. 
« Your Lordship’s very loving Friend and Brother, 


“W. Cant. 
“ Lambeth, Aprill 20. 1636.” 


Reserving myself for the opportunities which the following an- 
notations may afford me of making some remarks on the particular 
points touched on in this letter, 1 would merely desire my reader 
to observe, that what Archbishop Laud here says, bears out the 
statement I have already made—-namely, that the Scottish 
bishops were desirous of making greater alterations than were 
allowed by the king, or approved of by the archbishop. I do 
not mean by this observation to express any opinion as to the 
wisdom of the demand, or request, of the Scottish bishops. It 
he is not very easy to understand their reasons for wishing a new 
Be i liturgy—or a revision tantamount to a new one. The English 

cad Liturgy was already recognised and sanctioned in Scotland—to 
. Bie a certain degree it was actually in use. And one might have 
i “Ee thought—and such would seem to have been Archbishop Laud’s 
= i opinion—that it would have been easier and less unpopular to 
| . have gradually brought about the universal adoption of formularies 


is * It is a curious illustration of the spirit with which Prynne endeavoured to 
—_ be make out a case against Archbishop Laud, that, although this letter to Bishop 
it, rs Wedderburne, to which Prynne attaches great importance, as giving “ very much 
- fe: light concerning the proceedings of the Archbishop,” contains an actual quotation 
— ay from the warrant signed by the king the day before, (April 19th,) and it is perfectly 
: od obvious that the warrant was written in the book with which the letter was sent; 
a yet, when Prynne gives a copy of the warrant, he actually has the assurance to 

| 71 assert that it is a forgery, and written long after the date it bears. Prynne’s words 
are these :— First, that to countenance these alterations, he caused this warrant in 
the king’s name written with his own secretaries (Mr. Del's) hand, to be inserted 
into the Booke (just after the table for the Psalmes and Chapters, and before the 
beginning of the Common Prayer ;) which warrant without doubt (as appears by 
the contents of it) was procured long after the date thereof, and I presume coun- 
terfeited ; Charles R. being not the king’s owne hand (though somewhat like it) 
but Master Del's, as I conceive, who writ the warrant, which runs thus Charles R.” 
3 &e. And at the end of the warrant he adds, “This warrant, and that for the 
4 Canons were both writ by his secretary Dell, this having a date (or rather an Ante- 
% date) but the other none at all, that it might fit with any time, if questioned.” (p. 
— 7 ee And yet this book was printed by order of the House of Commons, 
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already in partial use, than to procure a cordial, or even a peace- 
able reception for a book, which had the appearance of being a 
new form ;—-to say nothing of the fact of parts of it bearing a less 
Protestant appearance, so to speak, than the English Liturgy. 
On the other hand, the majority of those who opposed the new 
litargy were anything but friendly to the old one. And, as it 
seems incontrovertible, that the disgraceful and unchristian riots 
by which the new liturgy was put down were anything but purely 
religious in their character or motives, it may fairly enough be 
urged, that no liturgy of any sort would have kept those quiet, 
who were only too anxious for an excuse to throw the country 
into confusion. However, these are questions which I do not 
feel myself qualified to discuss. The object of my making the 
observation at all, is simply, and as an act of justice, to desire 
the reader to remark, that it was rot Archbishop Laud’s wish 
that these alterations, or any other, should be made; and that, — 
in point of fact, the king and the epee rather yielded to .. 
the wishes of those, to whose wishes some degree of deference 
seemed due, than made these alterations themselves :—and, as I | 
have already observed, if they had not resisted the desire of the 
Scotch bishops for other alterations (and certainly they were not 
alterations of a Protestant character) the Scotch Liturgy of 1637 
would have differed much more from the English Prayer-book 
than it does. 

Having premised these observations, I proceed to lay before 
my readers such remarks as it seems desirable to make on the 
alterations noted in the Norwich Prayer-book, or, more properly 
speaking, in Archbishop Tenison’s copy of it. 

I hope these remarks may not appear wholly uninteresting or 
useless. On one account I think they will be found deserving 
of attention. Comparing the alterations here proposed, with 
what was actually done by the English Commissioners in 1662, 
it will be seen that we are far more indebted to Archbishop 
Laud for the clearness of many of the Rubrics in our present 
Prayer-book than has been commonly thought. While, on the 
other hand, it will be seen also, that some of the changes which 
(whatever he might have thought of them abstractedly) he was 
very reluctantly induced to make, his successors in the English 
church have thought it more advisable to abstain from adopting 
into our Liturgy. 

KALEnDaR. The reason given for printing the word Februarii, 
and the other names of months, in a different character— 
namely, lest they should be mistaken for the names of saints, is 
likewise given by Bishop Cosin in his paper of “ Particulars to 
be considered, explained, and altered, in the Book of Common 
Prayer,” printed by Nicholls among his Additional Notes. “In 
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the months throughout the whole Kalendar, the printer has set 
the names of Februarii, Januarii, &c. names of the saints, 
without any distinction of letter, or other note of difference from 
them, which has occasioned many to ask what those saints, 
Januarius, Februarius, &c. were ; whereas they are to be only 
notes of the old Roman account, and put into a several character 
from the rest, as the Solstices Equinoctials are.” (p. 67.) 

The direction to print the words “ Conversion of St. Paul” 
in red letters was observed in the revision of 1662. And, in like 
manner, the Festival of St. Barnabas. In Whitchurche’s edition 
of March 7, 1549, and in Jugge and Cawode’s, 1559, they are 
both printed in red letter. 

The alteration of the word “ Ecclus.” into “ Eccles.,” in the 
Lessons for the Annunciation and for St. Mark’s Day, seems 
merely the correction of a typographical error ; which is found 
only in some of the editions printed in Charles the First’s reign. 
The error would seem to have occurred in both places in the 
copy of the Prayer-book which the king corrected. In Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s copy it occurs only in the former. 
iz October I. Joshua, xx. had been appointed by James I. in- 
fe stead of Tobit, vi.; though in some Prayer-books (1633, folio; 

Me 1633, 8vo ; 1637, 8vo) Tobit vi. is found. This last is ordered 
ne to be replaced, whereas Exod. vi., appointed by King James in- 
: stead of Tobit, v., is not only retained, but inserted into the 
4 Calendar, instead of being left as a foot note where King James 
had placed it. 
ek In the Calendar of the Scotch Prayer-book, however, no Les- 
48 sons are taken from the Apocrypha, except on four of the saints’ 
f days; for which the chapters selected are the first six chapters 
#§ ae of the book of Wisdom, and the 5th, 8th, 35th, and 49th chapters 
&§ a of Ecclesiasticus. I notice this, because if Prynne had been 
i sia candid he should have observed the fact; as, in the eyes of his 


) & party, the omission of the Apoctapha from the daily course of 
a essons was anything but indicative of a leaning towards popery, 
8 a and should have been fairly stated, if truth, not to say justice, 
-F had been regarded in the prosecution. With respect to the par- 
Ff Be ticular chapters of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus which were still 
_ oa retained, 1 find them all mentioned in a letter printed by 
I Hf “| Prynne (p. 156), which on other accounts is worth transcribing. 
Charles R. 
3 “ Instructions from his sacred Majesty, to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Scotland. 
|e . “ That you advert, that the proclamation for authorizing the Service 
iy | Book, it derrogate nothing from Our Prerogative Royall. 


“ That in the Kalender you keep such Catholike Saints as are in 
the English, éhat you pester it net with too many, but such as you insert 
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of the peculiar saints of that Our kingdome, that they be of the most 
approved, and here to have regard to those of the blood Royall, and 


such holy Bishops in every see most renowned, But in no case omit 
Saint George & Patrick. 


« That in your Booke of Orders, in giving Orders to presbyters, you 
keepe the words of the English booke without change, Receive the 
Holy Ghost, &c. That you insert amongst the Lessons ordinarily to be 
th | in the service, out of the Book of Wisdom, the 1, 2,3, 4, 5, & 6, 
chapters, & out of the booke of Ecclesiasticus, the 1, 2, 5, 8, 35, & 49, 
chapters. 

«That att Bishop within his own family, twice a day cause the 
service to be done. And that all Archbishops and Bishops make all 
universities & Colledges within their diocesses, to use daily twice a — 
day the service. 

“That the Preface to the booke of Common Prayer signed by our 
hand, & the Proclamation authorizing the same, be printed & in- 
serted in the Booke of Common Prayer. | 


“Given at Newmarket the eighteen day of October 1636, and of. 
Our Raigne the 11.” 


PreracE. The alteration in the Rubric at the end of the 
reface was partly adopted in the revision of 1662. The former 
ubric enjoined the minister to perform the daily service, un- 

less he “ be let by preaching, studying of divinity, or by some 
other urgent cause.” 

This rule was made more stringent in the Scotch Prayer 
Book, the words “ preaching, studying of divinity,” being 
omitted, and the clause added making the bishop or archbishop 
the judge of the urgency of the cause. 

Mr. Prynne’s objection to this alteration is certainly most ex- 
traordinary, and is a tolerably fair sample of the temper in 
which his objections are generally made. According to his 
notion, the animus of the alteration was, “to advance the power 
of the prelates ;” and by way of a proof (for he gives no other) 
he resorts to the expedient of printing two of the words in the 
last clause in capitals, thus: “they are to make the Bishop of the 
Diocese, or the Archbishop of the Province, the JupGE and AL- 
LOWER ;” as if they had not been always the judges when any 
question of the sort arose: and as if it were not obvious that when 
a man pleads “ urgent cause” for the neglect of any public duty, 
some one else must decide whether the cause is “urgent” or a 
mere pretence. Ifthe objector had been a candid man, he would 
have seen that the words—“ Of which cause, if it be frequentl 
pretended,” prove the intention of the Rubric not to be “ to re d 
vance the power of the prelates,” or of any one else, but to guard 
against fraud. The whole of this provision, however, is omitted 
in the English Liturgy of 1662; and our Rubric, omitting the 
words “ preaching, studying of divinity,” as the Scotch does, in- 
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serts the word “sickness” in their stead; “not being let by 
sickness, or some other urgent cause.” The introduction of the 
word “sickness,” in this manner, is one of the alterations proposed 
by Archbishop Sancroft; and to the same effect is the note by 
Bishop Cosin in the paper of “ Particulars.” He observes, that 
the old Rubric “ requires an explanation (against them that ac- 
count themselves reasonably letted by any common and ordinary 
affairs of their own) whether anything but sickness or neces- 
sary absence abroad shall be sufficient to excuse them from this 
duty.” (p. 67.) 

THR ORDER HOW THE PSALTER IS APPOINTED TO BE READ. 
The alterations proposed to be made in these rules were almost 
all adopted in the English revision of 1662. The new rule for 
the reading of the Psalms in February: the omission of the 

aragraphs, “ And because” and “ Now to know”—it appears 
had been recommended in the notes for the preparation of the 
Scotch Prayer-book. 

In like manner, the Rubric for repeating the Gloria Patri at 
the end of every Psalm and every part of the 119th Psalm, origi- 
nated in the same quarter; and it is remarkable that this rule, 
though adopted by us in 1662, was not adopted in the Scotch 


4 Prayer-book of 1637, when it was first suggested. 
The necessity of this Rubric was acknowledged at the time. 
ie { Bishop Cosin, in his paper of Particulars, says: “There is a 
si be difference between many, whether it ought to be said by virtue 

— is of this Order, at the end of every portion of the 119th Psalm, 

-§ ae which are appointed for so many psalms upon the 24, 25, and 

-—:)| Ue 26 days of the month. For if it shall not be said before the 
fe a whole psalm is ended, it will not be said during three whole 
| bie days together: To avoid which doubt, an explanation of the 
> Rubric is here needful.” (p. 68.) 
ly Pe ORDER HOW THE REST OF HoLy SCRIPTURE IS TO BE READ. 
i He The alteration proposed for the Scotch Prayer-book in the rule 
a | da for the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, was adopted in 1662 sub- 
oy stantially, but expressed with more brevity : the words, “ where 
i. @ ie a, it is not in this book otherwise ordered,” giving the whole sense 
He oe of the proposed alteration. The latter clause respecting the 
et Psalms and Lessons was not adopted. It is, in fact, only a 
ft — repetition of the rule in the preceding paragraph. 

1: y Proper Lessons. Circumcision. I have not described this 
Le i alteration correctly. The word which is struck out is “ unto,” and 
i eae not “from.” And the alteration, which is in fact no more than 
in 4 the correction of a printer’s error, will be understood by com- 
(ty paring it with the. corresponding passage in Bishop Cosin’s 
5: paper of Particulars. 
| ‘Upon the Feast of Circumcision for the first lesson at 
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Kivensong ‘is appointed, Deut. 10. unto, And now Israe/, whereas: 
ip ought'to be, beginning at, And now Israel, unto the end. For 
so it was ordered in the first edition of this Book, which since 
that time, the printer’s negligence has thus disordered, and ap- 

inted the first part of that chapter to be read, that has no re- 
Leion to the day (as all the latter part of the chapter has) and 
the lesson to end where it should begin.” (p. 67.) 

The mistake in the first Lesson for the Epiphany (Is. xl. 
for Is. lx.) seems likewise a printer’s error, though very com- 
mon in the Prayer-books of Charles the First’s reign: and even 
found in this form, “Is. 40.” In an octavo of 1633, (Barker 
and assignes of Bill,) it is printed correctly, “ Is. lx.” 

The mistake is noticed by Bishop Cosin also, who observes 
that it “came from the printer’s negligence, by putting the X 
here before the L, whereas it ought to follow it.” (p. 67.) 

THESE TO BE OBSERVED FOR Hotypays, &c. We have seen 
that the alteration sanctioned by Archbishop Laud consisted in 
adding here the feasts of the Conversion of St. Paul, of St. Bar- 
nabas, and of Monday and Tuesday in Easter and Whitsun 
weeks,—and the whole extent of this alteration was merely to 
desire the names of these festivals to be added to this. list of 
Church Holydays. The Festivals themselves were all observed 
already. Ever since the Reformation, they had stood in the . 
Calendar, and had their proper Lessons, Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, like the rest. Yet this is the manner in which Prynne 
contrives to make a charge of Popery out of this alteration. 


“Secondly, such as savour of Popery, or tend towards it, or are 
directly Popish, taken out of the very Roman Masse-Book Ceremonial 
and Pontifical, or made conformable thereunto. As first, his adding 
of two new Saints dayes, namely, the Feasts of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, and of St. Barnabas, not in the English Booke, or statute, which 
runs thus. These to be observed for Holy-dayes, AND NO OTHER, &c. 
of which these two new Holy-days are none; but now added to the 
Catalogue of Holy-days with the Archbishop’s owne hand,” (p. 157.) 


All the ground for this preposterous and most unjust charge of 
Popery is this, that Laud (or whoever suggested the correction) 
supplied an omission in the table or list of Holidays, which was 
plainly an oversight ; and, at the same time, he removed the a 
parent contradiction between the different parts of the Prayer- 
book. Bishop Cosin notices the omission in his paper of Parti- 
culars. “In the order what days are to be olaiata for Holidays, 
and no other, there’s no mention made of St. Paul’s Conversion, 
and St. Barnabe’s-day, nevertheless are numbered before among 
the Holidays in this book, where proper Lessons are appointed 
for them as Holidays: And the like may be said for Good Friday, 
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and other days in the Passion-week, all sct under the title of Holi- 
days. So that here is some explanation wanting to reconcile 
these two places of the Book together.” (p. 67.) 

To the same effect is the remark in one of the notes which 
Nicholls supposes to have been made from Bishop Overall’s 
collections by one of his chaplains, and which he prints in his 
additional notes on the Table of Proper Lessons. 


“It was rather the Printer’s Act than the Act of Parliament: for 
the Act of Parliament was repealed ; and certainly, if there were any 
such Act in force, (as, These to be observed and no other) the Church 
of England would not have been suffered to have crossed it with call- 
ing all these days, here besides, Holidays. It remains therefore, that 
we stick to this place, as being the proper Act of our Church, and 
neglect the other place, as being the Printer’s addition to fill up the 
page with the number of Holidays, and the beginnings and endings of 
terms.”’ (p. 10.) 


In the Common Prayer-book of 1662, the error is corrected, 
and the six days added by Archbishop Laud to the list of Holi- 
days, are found in the “ Table of all the Feasts that are to be ob- 
served in the Church of England,” &c. , 

Nicholls has printed another note on this subject, which shows 
that the discrepancy between this list of holidays and the Ser- 
vice-book itself, had been long felt. It is from the same collection 
of notes which he ascribes to Bishop Overall’s Chaplain. 


‘I suppose this whole page to be but the printer’s work, as appears 
by the subsequent declaration of the beginning and ending of the 
lawyers’ terms; for what had churchmen to do with them? And so 
here tor holidays, | never could see where it was appointed, that these 
here should be observed and no other. Which are holidays, and which 
are not, according to the intent and purpose of our church, appears by 
the lessons appointed before, as proper for holidays, where are many 
more days appointed holy, than here are, by the ignorance of the 
printer, in Stat. 5 Edw. cap. 3. These indeed were appointed, and 
none other; but that statute being repealed, 1 Mary 1. cap. 2, and 
being not since revived, we are to stick rather to the authority of this 
Service-Book, in the Catalogue of Lessons proper (as before) than the 
Printer’s pleasure and ignorance. I cannot tell, it seems the printer 
was loth to lose the work of his servants so many holidays in the year, 
as he saw proper lessons appointed for before ; and therefore he comes 
stealing in with this day-direction, which the people’s indevotion and 
carelessness of observing any day, was ready enough to lay hold on, 
and to make a rule of; though it be no more a part of the Service- 
book established by the Church, than that, the lawyers’ terms should 
have their beginning and ending, as is here noted.”’ (p. 15.) 


The writer of this note seems not to have been aware, that 
the repeal of Mary was itself repealed by the statute of James I. 
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But Prynne most probably was aware of it, and this may account 
for his not accusing Archbishop Laud of having added Monday 
and Tuesday in Easter and Whitsun weeks to the list, as these 
are among the days appointed by the Act of Edward VL. al- 
though they were omitted in the table in the Prayer-book. 

MorNING PRAYER. Rubric before the Confession. The old 
Rubric was ambiguous—* after the minister, kneeling.” This 
we have seen from the note in Archbishop Tenison’s copy, 
was directed to be altered in the Scotch Liturgy to— after 
or with the deacon or presbyter all humbly kneeling.” In the 
English revision of 1662, the word “ all” is inserted before the 
word “ kneeling ;” otherwise the Rubric remains as in 1552. 

The Absolution. From 1604 the Rubric was—* The absolu- 
tion or remission of sins to be pronounced by the munister 
alone:” except that in some editions the word “ Priest” is found. 
In the alteration proposed for the Scotch Prayer-book,. and 
adopted in it, the words, as we have seen, are, “ Presbyter alone, 
he standing up, and turning himself to the people, but they still 
remaining humbly upon their knees.” This alteration was 
partly adopted at the English revision of 1662: the words of the 
present Rubric being, “ by the Priest alone, standing ; the people 
still kneeling.” The direction that the priest should turn him- 
self to the people was not retained. 

There is no reason to suppose that any alteration in the reco- 
gnised mode of performing this part of the service was intended 
by Archbishop Laud. His object seems to have been merely to 
make this Rubric so distinct, as to preserve uniformity, and to 
keep up the old and regular practice. For, at the beginning of 
the Reformation, when the English Liturgy was first used, a 
clergyman who had been accustomed to the Latin Service, would 
scarcely require a Rubric to inform him that he was not to kneel 
whilst pronouncing the Absolution. But, as time went on, de- 
partures from the ancient custom would be introduced, and the 
Rubric would consequently require to be made more distinct. 
This is not conjecture, but an account of what really took place. 
We learn this from what Bishop Cosin says in his paper of 
Particulars. 

“ After the Confession is appointed the Absolution which some min- 
isters read standing, and some kneeling. Yor uniformity herein it should 
be declared what posture he ought to use: And the posture of kneel- 
ing is not agreeable to it, because it is no prayer to God, but pro- 
nouncing so many words to the people.” (p. 67.) 

From this it appears evident, that irregularities had crept in. 
But, generally speaking, the custom had been uniform, that 
the minister should stand; and so, among the notes ascribed by 
Nicholls to Bishop Andrews, we find—* Because he speaks 
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authoritative, in the name of Christ and his Church, he must 
not kneel, but stand up”(p. 19): implying that such was the cus- 
tom of the Church. And to the same effect, Sparrow, in a passage 
I shall have occasion to quote presently. And it is not a little 
remarkable, that although Prynne makes the directions for the 
people to stand one of the principal grounds for his charge of 
novelty and Popery, yet he takes no notice of the direction here 
given to the Presbyter to stand. All which seems to confirm 
what I have remarked, that this Rubric of Archbishop Laud’s 
introduced nothing new, but. fixed the accustomed form by a 
more clear direction. 

It is observable, that at the Savoy Conference, the Presby- 
terians took occasion, from the word “ Minister” being usually 
found in this Rubric, to require that it should always be used 
throughout the Prayer-book. In the Answer of the Bishops, they 
refuse to accede to their demand, on this ground, that absolution 
and consecration may not be performed by any under the order 
of a priest; and the word “Priest” was put into the new 
Rubric. 

The Presbyterians stated their demands thus :— 


“ That as the word ‘ minister,’ and not priest, or curate, is used 
in the Absolution, and in divers other places, it may throughout the 
whole book be so used instead of those two words,” 


To this the Bishops replied :— 


“It is not reasonable that the word minister should be only used in 
the Liturgy. For since some parts of the Liturgy may be performed 
by a deacon, others by none under the order of a priest, viz., absolu- 
tion, consecration, it is fit that some such word as priest should be used 
for those offices, and not minister, which signifies at large every one 
that ministers in that holy office, of what order soever he be.’”’* 


The probability, as far as I can learn, appears to be, that, in 
point of custom, the Absolution had been pronounced by a 
Priest. But, as liberties began to be taken by the Puritans, the 
innovation may possibly have been attempted to be checked by 
putting the word “ Priest” into the Rubric, in different editions 
of the Prayer-book. But whether this was the intention of in- 
serting it in the Prayer-books of Charles the First’s reign—or 
whether the insertion can be explained or accounted for at all, 
the Commissioners of 1662, by inserting the word at this place, 
seem rather to have made the Rubric plainer, than to have in- 
troduced any innovation in the custom of the Church. And 
this agrees with Nicholls’s account of the alteration. In his 


note on the Absolution in Morning Prayer, he says, that the 


* Cardwell’s Conferences, p. 307 and p. 342 
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word Priest was put here at the last Review, because “ some 
pold innovations had been made herein, by reason of some per- 
sons misunderstanding, or misapplying the word Minister. But 
the first compilers of the Common Prayer understood the same 
by Minister, as we do now by Priest; that being the general 
acceptation of the word at that time.” See also his note on the 
Absolution in the Evening Service. Whether Nicholls be right 
or not in his statement, that “ the first compilers of the Common 
Prayer understood the same by Minister as we do now b 

Priest,” it is needless to inquire at present. But, that in the 
Rubric before the Absolution in the Morning Prayer no distine- 
tion was intended by the word Minister, I think he is perfectly 


justified in maintaining. 


The Rubrics stand thus in the Prayer Book of 1552 :— 


«« At the beginning both of morning prayer, and likewise of even- 
ing prayer, the Minister shall read with a loud voice somé one of 
these sentences of the Scriptures that follow. And then he shall 
say that, which is written after the said sentences.” 


“q A general confession, to be said of the whole congregation 
after the Minister, kneeling.”’ 


. “The Absolution to be pronounced by the Minister alone.” 


«@ Then shall the Minister begin the Lord’s Prayer with a 
loud voice.” 


« @ Then likewise he shall say, 


“ Q Lord, open thou our lips. 

« Answer. And our mouth, &c. 

“ Priest. O God, make speed, &c. 

‘“ Answer. O Lord, make haste, &c. 
“Priest. Glory be to the Father, &c.” 


Where it seems clear that the person who is called Priest in 
the last two Rubrics, is the same as is called Minister in the 
former ones: at least, that the word Minister in the Rubric before 
the Absolution has no technical meaning to imply that a 
Deacon might pronounce it. And when we turn to the Evening 
Prayer in the same Book of 1552, we find that, in the Rubric 
before the Lord’s Prayer, Priest is used instead of Minister. 


“ @ The Priest shall say, 
Our Father which, &c.” 


where Priest plainly denotes the same person who is called 
Minister in the corresponding Rubric in the Morning Prayer. 
How Sparrow understood the word Minister in this Rubric is 
clear. Next follows the Absolution, to be pronounced by the 
Priest alone, standing. For though the Rubric here does not 
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appoint this posture, yet it is to be supposed a reason that he 
is to do it here as he is to do it in other places of the service.” 
L’Estrange indeed says that the word Priest was “ changed into 
Minister, both here and in divers other places by the reformers 
under King James.”* But this is plainly a mistake. Wheatly, 
whose authority cannot be relied on, says, that “in Kin 
Edward’s second Common Prayer-book, (which was the first 
that had the Absolution in it,) and in all the other books till the 
restoration of King Charles, the word in the Rubric was 
Minister and not Priest ; yet in the review that followed imme- 
diately after the Restoration, Priest was inserted in the room of 
Minister.” But it is certainly untrue that “ minister” was printed 
in this place in all the books until the revision of 1662. In 
some editions we find “ priest’—in some, “ minister.” Dr. 
Cardwell says—“ The editions of 1607 and 1627 have ‘ minis- 
ter” The form of prayer for the Fast in 1625, and the Prayer- 
books of 1632 and 1633 have ‘ priest.’ But the editions of 1634 
and 1639 again have the word ‘ minister,’ and are therefore suf- 
ficient evidence, that if the alleged alteration were made clan- 
destinely, the blame cannot reasonably be imputed to Arch- 
bishop Laud.”+ Mr. Clay has noticed the word Priest in 
“ Prayer-books dated 1627, 1638, and 1660.” The variety in 
this particular is, in truth, perfectly unaccountable. Even in 
the same year, and by the same printers, editions were published, 
in one of w hich we shall find the word “ minister,” and in an- 
other “priest.” Of those, (whether Occasional Forms or Com- 
mon Prayer-books,) which I have examined myself, I have found 
the word Priest in the following :— 


Forms of Prayer. 


1625, 4to, Norton and Bill. 
1626, Ato, Ditto, 
1628, 4to, Ditto, 
1631, 4to, Barker and Assignes of Bill. 


lor this time of Visitation. 

For these dangerous times. 
Ditto. 

For November 5. 


1631, 4to, Ditto, For the King’s Accession. 
1636, Ato, Ditto, For this time of Visitation. 
1638, 4to, Ditto, For the King’s Accession. 


Common Prayer Books. 


1627, 4to, Norton and Bill. 

1628, Svo, Ditto. 

1631, 8vo, Barker and Assignes of Bill. 
1633, folio, Ditto. 

1633, 8vo, Ditto. 


* Alliance, ch. iii. H. 
t Cardwell’s Conferences, p, 237. 
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1634, 4to, Barker and Assignes of Bill. 


1637, 8vo, Ditto. | 
1639, Ato, Ditto. 
1639, 8vo, Ditto. 
1641, 4to, Ditto. 


1660, folio, Field and Ogilby. 


In the following copies of the Prayer Book I have found the 


word “ MINISTER” :— 


1603, folio, Robert Barker. 

1604, 8vo, _— Ditto. 

1606, 4to, Ditto. 

1607, folio, Ditto. 

1613, Ato, Ditto. 

1614, 4to, Ditto. 

1614, Svo, Ditto. 

1615, 8vo, Ditto. 

1617, folio, Ditto. 

1619, folio, R. Barker and J. Bill. 
1622, folio, B. Norton & J. Bill. 


1622, Ditto. 
1622, 8vo, Ditto. 
1623, 4to, Ditto. 
1624, 4to, Ditto. 


1630, folio, Barker and Bill. 
1633, 12mo, no printer's name. 
1633, 8vo, Barker and Assignes of Bill. 


1634, folio, Ditto. 
1636, dto, Ditto. 
1636, folio, Ditto. 


1637, 4to, Buck & Daniel, University Printers, Cambridge. 
1637, dto, The Society of Stationers, Dublin. 

1638, folio, Buck and Daniel, University Printers, Cambridge. 
1638, folio, Barker and Assignes of Bill. 

1639, folio, Ditto. 

1639, Ato, Ditto. 

1660, 4to, J. Bill and C, Barker. 

1660, folio, C. Barker. 


Mr. Maskell informs me, that in the following copies in his 
collection, he finds the word Priest:— 


1627, 4to, Norton and Bill. 
1628, 4to, Ditto. 
1629, folio, Ditto. 
1660, 8vo, (no name.) 
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The following, he informs me, have Minister :— 
1611, 4to, Barker. 
}613, 4to, Ditto. 
1615, folio, Ditto. 
1619, 8vo, Norton and Bill. 
1619, folio, Barker and Bill. 
1630, folio, Ditto. 
1633, 24mo, Barker and Bill. 
1633, folio, Barker. 
1634, 8vo, Edinburgh the King’s Printers. 
1639, folio, Barker and Bill. 
1660, folio, Barker. 
1660, 8vo, London. 
1661, folio, Bill. . 

Such are the facts as far as I have yet had opportunity of 
ascertaining them. How they are to be accounted for I do not 
pretend to be able to conjecture ; but if the word Priest was put 
into the Rubric in this place, in the Prayer-books printed in the 
reign of Charles 1., with the intention of preventing Deacons 
from reading the Absolution,—or, indeed, with any intention of 
any sort,—there does not appear to have been much trouble 
taken by those in authority to preserve uniformity in the different 
editions. 

The Lord’s Prayer. In the copy of the Prayer-book into which 
Archbishop Tenison transcribed these alterations, the Doxology 
was printed in full in this place. And it appears evident that 
Arehbishop Laud intended it should be read here. The words 
of the proposed Rubric, “ And in this and in all other places 
where the last words (for thine is the kingdom, &c.) are 
expressed, &c.,” seem to prove this. This Rubric was adopted 
in the Scotch Prayer-book, and the Doxology printed here in 
full. The Prayer-books of Charles the First’s reign differ in 
this particular. In some the Doxology is omitted in this place, 
(e. g., 1624, 4to ; 1627, 4to ; 1628, Svo; 16380, folio; 1631, 8vo; 
1633, 8vo and folio; 1634, folio; 1636, folio; 1637, 8vo; 1639, 
folio; 1641, 4to; and in the Forms of Prayer for the King’s 
Accession, 1631 and 16388.) In some it is printed in full, (e. ¢., 
1627, 4to; 1628, 4to; 1634, 4dto; 1639, 4to and 8vo; and also 
in Forms of Prayer in 1625, 1626, 1628, 1681, (5th Nov.) and 
1636.) So it is found also in the quarto printed by Bill and 
Barker in 1660, and in the folio printed in that same year by 
Field and Ogilby. It seems probable, from the Rubric in Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s Notes, that, commonly, the Doxology was re- 
peated or omitted according to the taste of the reader. The 
Presbyterians at the Savoy Conference desired that it should 
always be added: and it would appear that in the copy which 
they used, it was omitted here. 
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“ Rubrick. The Lord’s Prayer after the Absolution ends thus: 
‘ Deliver us from evil.’ 

“ Exception. We desire that these words, ‘ For thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever, Amen, 
may be always added unto the Lord’s Prayer.”* 

The Bishops replied that there was no reason they should 
always be used. | 

«These words, ‘for thine is the kingdom,’ &c., are not in St. 
Luke, nor in the ancient copies of St. Matt., never mentioned 
in the ancient comments, nor used in the Latin Church, and 
therefore questioned whether they be part of the Gospel ; there 
is no reason that they should be always used.”+ 

However, the Bishops added them here, where it is probable 
Gudging from the majority of the occasional Forms of prayer)}{ 

ey had usually been repeated, and where Archbishop Laud 
evidently thought they should. They also printed them in the 
Communion Service, after all have communicated: and in the 
Churching of Women. In the Scotch Liturgy, the Doxology 
was printed in the two former places ; namely, in the morning 
prayer after the Absolution,—and in the Communion Service, 
where the prayer is in that book ordered to be read before Com- 
municating. It is also added after the Creed in the Morning 
Prayer, and in the Visitation of the Sick. But it is not in the 
Churching of Women. However, although in point of fact this 
Rubric of Archbishop Laud’s seems to be the first sanction for 
the use of the Doxology, Mr. Prynne takes it quite the other 
way, and turns it into a charge against him. It is his fifth 
instance of alterations which “savour of Popery, or tend towards 
it, or are directly Popish.” 


“5ly. His order to omit the Doxology in the Lords Prayer, in the re- 
petition of it (as it is omitted in the Roman Missal, p. 311, 312, 913, 
314, and elsewhere) for which he inserts this speciall Directory. ‘The 
Lords Prayer in this & all other places of the Lyturgie, where the 
last words, For thine is the kingdom &e. shall be expressed, shall 
read them: But in aut places, where they are not expressed, He 
SHALL END AT THESE WORDS; But deliver us from evill. Amen, (As 
the Papists do in all their Missals and Houres.) belike, Glory be to the 

‘father, $c., will supply this omission.” 


Truly it is easy to prove a man a Papist by such methods as 
these. A more candid critic would have observed, that the 
Doxology was added in the Scotch Liturgy in the Visitation of 


* Cardwell’s Conferences, p. 314. 
+ See also Sparrow's Rationale. 
t In these forms (at least, from 1625) the Doxology is generally added to the 
Lord's Prayer after the Absolution, and after the Apostles’ Creed, in both Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, and also at the beginning of the Communion Service. 


Vou. XXX1—May, 1847. 
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the Sick, a place where in the English Liturgy, until the final 
revision of 1662, the prayer was printed in the manner usual in 
the Roman Church, the words, “ But deliver us from evil,” being 
rinted as a response. So that here was a marked deviation 

from Roman usage, in addition to the fact that Archbishop Laud 
was the first to authorize the printing of the Doxology in any 
partof the book. Besides, the general direction to the minister 
to end with the words, “ But deliver us from evil—Amen,” ex- 
cept where the Doxology was printed, was in itself a departure 
from the Roman mode (then sanctioned by our Liturgy) of 
making these words a response. . | 

Rubric before the Gloria Patri. “Then all of them standing 
up, the Presbyter shall say or sing.” This was adopted by the 
Commissioners in 1662, when the present Rubric, “ Here all 
standing up, the Priest shall say,” was substituted for the single 
word “ Priest,” or “ Minister,’—which constituted the Rubric 
in the former editions of the Prayer-book. 

The directions to stand, introduced into the Rubrics in these 
alterations, constitute a separate count in Prynne’s charge. 


** Secondly, his introduction and addition of New Ceremonies with 
Rubrics to command their use, not in the English ; as first, standing 
up when ever Gloria Patri is sayd, (borrowed from Ordo Romanus de 
Officio Missa, ) for which there are many Rubricks in the order for Morn- 
ing and also for Evening Prayer: as, Then all of them standing up, 
the Presbyter shall say or sing: Glory be tothe Father &c. As at 
the end of the Venite, so also at the end of every Psalm throughout 
the year and likewise in the end of Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nune 
Dimittis, shall be repeated, Glory be to the Father, &e. And the 
people shall answer, As it was in the beginning, &c., STANDING UP AT 
THE SAME. As is was in the beginning, &c., ALL OF THEM STANDING 
UP AS OFTEN AS IT IS REPEATED, &c.” 


But however the Rubric may have been cleared and made 
more distinct by these alterations, there is no reason to suppose 
that they introduced any new form or ceremony. Standing 
seems to have been the customary posture during the singing or 
reading of the psalms and hymns. ‘ When we say or sing these 
Psalms,” says Sparrow, “we are wont to stand.” And again:— 
“When we sing or say these Hymns we stand, which is the 
proper posture for thanksgivings and lauds.” 

The word “ Answer,” which Archbishop Laud desired to be 
inserted before the second part of the Gloria Patri, is found 
there in Barker and Bill's 8vo edition of 1633. Mr. Clay has 
observed it in a Prayer-book of 1627. It was inserted in the 
revision of 1662. 

In like manner, the next alteration proposed by Archbishop 
Laud, and introduced into the Scotch Liturgy, “ Answer, The 


Lord’s name be praised,” was adopted into our Prayer-book in 
1662. 
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Rubric before the Te Deum. Instead of the old Rubric, “ After 
the first Lesson shall follow’—Archbishop Laud substituted 
the words, “be said or sung;” which was adopted in 1662. 
This alteration forms the ground of another of Prynne’s 
charges of Popery. “3ly. Singing or Chanting the Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed, Te Deum Laudamus, Benedictus, and other 
parts of publike service, after the Popish manner, by adding 
this new clause (sayd OR SUNG) to their Rubricks, which were 
said (not sung) before.” As if there ever was a period since 
the Reformation in which the hymns had not been sung, where 
there was a choir to sing them. “These hymns,” says Sparrow, 
“are to be said or sung, but most properly to be sung; else they 
are not so strictly and truly called hymns, that is, songs of 
raise; and not only by the church of England, but by all 
hristian churches of old, was it so practised.” 

Proceeding to the Rubric which Archbishop Laud added to 
the end of the third Collect, we find a similar one introduced 
into the English Prayer-book in 1662. The Scotch Rubric is— 


« After this Collect ended, followeth the Litany; & if the 
Litany be not appointed to be said or sung that morning, then 
shall next be said the prayer for the King’s Majesty, with the 
rest of the prayers following at the end of the Litany, & the 
Benediction.” 


Our present Rubric, having first directed the Anthem to be 
sung after the third Collect, proceeds :— 


“ Then these five prayers following are to be read here, except 
when the Litany is read; and then only the two last are to be 
read, as they are there placed.” 


The alterations made by Archbishop Laud here and in the 
rubric before the Litany, were considered necessary to render it 
clear that the Litany was intended to be read in the morning, 
and at what part of Morning Prayer it should be read. The 
custom, as was the case in almost all these new rubrics, was 
not altered. The rule was made more plain, and doubts pre- 
vented ; for I suppose there can be no question that the general 
custom was to read the Litany at Morning Service. But the rule 
was not sufficiently clear ; and so Bishop Cosin, in his paper of 
Particulars, points out the necessity of such an alteration as that 
which Archbishop Laud had directed. “In the Rubric before 
the Litany, there is no appointment at what time of the day, or 
after what part of the service it ought to be said; so that a con- 
tentious man may take his liberty to say it after Even-prayer, or 
at any time of the day upon Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
at his own choice, unless an order be here added to confine 

im. 

Mr. Wheatly, indeed, says, that, “ till the last review in 1661, 
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the litany was designed to be a distinct service by itself, and to 
be used some time after the morning prayer was over.” But, 
besides the alterations,—or rather, the additions,—which Arch- 
bishop Laud made to explain the Rubrics on this point, the 
oceasional services seem to determine what the custom was. 
For example : in Forms of Prayer issued in 1576, 1603, 1620, 
1625, 1626, 1628, 1631, 1636, 1640, 1644, 1660, and 1661, the 
Litany follows immediately after the third collect: and the 
Communion is called, “The Second Service,” or, “The Latter 
Service.” 

Sparrow, indeed, considers it to be a distinct service ; but 
his reasonings are not very convincing. The Reformatio Legum 
is clearly the other way. “ Quapropter antemeridiano quopiam 
convenienti tempore preces quas appellant Matutinas recitari 
placet, appositis etiam illis que pro Communionis officio pra- 
scripta sunt. Et intercurrat in singulis diebus Mercuri et 
Veneris illa solennis supplicatio que Litania nominata est.”* 
And in Grindal’s Injunctions for the Diocese of York, he desires 
the Minister not to pause or stay between the Morning Prayer, 
Litany and Communion; but to continue and say the Morning 
Prayer, Litany or Communion, or the service appointed to be 
said, (when there was no Communion,) together, without any 
intermission : to the intent the people might continue together in 
prayer, and hearing the word of God; and not depart out of 
the Church, during all the time of the whole divine service.t 

And, indeed, Hooker’s answer to the Puritan objection against 
the length of our service, shows that the Litany was usually 
read at Morning Prayers at that time. The Puritans complamed 
that our service was longer than the ordinary length in the re- 


a formed churches, in which an hour and a half, they alleged, was 
#8 rie thought reasonable for their whole Liturgy or Service. Hooker's 
FF ag reply is, that allowing an hour for the sermon, “if our whole 
oe form of prayer be read,” our service was ordinarily but half an 
be oat hour longer than theirs—that is, two hours.[ So that the cus- 
: tom seems to have been what it is now, though “a contentious 
bia ait man,” as Bishop Cosin remarks, might have justified his own 
Ba ree innovations by the want of explicit directions in the Rubric. 
fie “al: EVENING Prayer. In the English Prayer-books from 1552 


until the last revision of 1662, the Rubric at the beginning of 
Morning Prayer was in these words : 

“At the beginning both of Morning Prayer, and likewise of 
Evening Prayer, the Minister shall read with a loud voice some 
one of these sentences of the Scriptures that follow. And then he 

t shall say that which is written after the said sentences.” 


hen From this, it would have seemed, it was sufficiently plain, 
| that the Evening Service should commence in the same manner 
as the morning, with the Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, 


* De Div. Off. cap. i. t Strype, 169. t Eccl, Pol,, V. 32. 
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and Absolution.” But, as these preparatory portions were not 
printed at the beginning of Evening Prayer, but the order 
began with, “The Priest shall say, Our Father which,” &¢.-— 
some persons took advantage of this omission, and left out 
the preceding part of the Service, and this gave occasion to 
Archbishop Laud to alter this last Rubric, as we have seen, and 
to insert, instead of it, the words, 


«« After the Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, 
as is appointed at Morning Prayer, the Presbyter shall saye or 
singe,’ 

But this was not new. In the Form of Prayer for this time 
of Visitation, 1603, is this Rubric—“* The Order of Evening 
Prayer. Reade one of the Sentences of Scripture before 
mentioned, Then reade the Confession and Absolution as at 
Morning prayer. Then follow the order of Evening Prayer as 
in the Communion booke.” 

In 1662 the irregularity was put an end to by printing these 
introductory portions in the Evening Service, as well as in the 
Morning. And so we find them printed in the Order for Evening 
Prayer in the forms of prayer issued in 1626, 1636, and others. 

Bishop Cosin, in his paper of Particulars, notices the irregu- 
larity and the necessity of amending the Rubric. 

“xxviii. At the beginning of Evening Prayer the Rubrick only is, 
That the Priest shall say our Father, &c. which gives occasion to 
divers Curates to begin this Evening Prayer with Pater Noster, & 
to omit what is before appointed to be said at the beginning both of 
Morning, and likewise of Evening Prayer, daily throughout the 
year. That therefore the Sentences, the Exhortation & the Con- 
fession, with the Absolution following, (which are all but prepara- 
tory to the Morning and Evening Service,) be never omitted; it is 
requisite, that in this place some word of direction or reference 
were given to the former Rubrick.”’ 


It seems this irregularity was laid hold of by the Puritan 
party,—who could see no reason why such a practice should be 
tolerated, while their innovations were resisted and punished,— 
which possibly may be the reason that Prynne has not enume- 
rated this addition to the Rubric among his proofs of popery. 
The following, which mentions this circumstance, is one of the 
Notes ascribed by Nicholls to Bishop Overall’s Chaplain. The 
note is on the words with which the old order of Evening 
Prayer began. 


“The Priest shall say, Our Father which art in Heaven, Sc. | 
Not that the Priest should begin Even-song with the Lord’s Prayer, 
before he has read the Sentences, Confession and Absolution, 
as at Morning Prayer, as he is by the Rubrick here enjoyned ; but 
that after those sentences, &c. as a Preparation both to Morning, and 
Evening Prayer, he should begin and say, Our Father, &c. And 
therefore, because many neglecting that preceding Rubrick, which 
rules this, do begin the Even-song here, it gave occasion to the 
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Puritans, in their Survey, to ask whether Ministers were not as 
punishable for that neglect, as for not wearing a surplice? And 
truly I think they are. It is the fourteenth Canon that forbids 
Ministers to diminish any part of Divine Service, as it is ap- 
pointed, in regard of Preaching, or any other respect, which they that 
curtail service are wont to alledge.”* 


The necessity for the Rubric introduced by Archbishop Laud 
after the third Collect for Evening Prayer, is noticed by 
L’Estrange. The Rubric, it will be remembered, is to direct 
the prayers for the King, Royal Family, and Clergy, the prayer 
of St. Chrysostom, and the Benedictin, (which at that time were 
printed at the end of the Litany,) to be read in the Evening 
prayer after the third Collect. A Rubric was evidently wanted, 
unless the rule was made clear by printing those prayers in full 
at the end of Morning and Evening Prayer, as done in the 
revision of 1662. L’Estrange’s observation is this: 


“ Scotch Lit. ‘ Then shall follow,’ §&.] A very necessary rubric, 
For though use and custom had stated in our churches a practice conform- 
able to it, annexing those prayers to the Morning and Evening Service, 
yet the want of express rule for its establishment, left our liturgy, in 


‘ | this point, not altogether inobnoxious to exceptions. ‘The morning 
{ RS ‘a and evening services constitute offices distinct from the Litany and 
ee Communion, offices diurnal and of daily duty, and consequently they 
1h. ae ought to have all their parts complete, perfect, and entire, But these 
ea \ offices, as they are bounded with these words, ‘ Thus endeth the order 
re i of morning and evening prayer throughout the whole year,’ want first 
a fit prayer for the king. If that versicle of Lord save the king’ 
he be urged against me, I answer, that short versicle doth not fit the lati- 
_&§ 2 tude of our obligations to him, vor of those temporal advantages we 
f= | Sy desire to enjoy under him, nor of his personal qualifications; as man, 
| : +5 as father, as king, as Christian, to all which our prayers ought regu- 


larly to relate, and which are considered in the litany, collects. 
Secondly, they want the disinissory benediction of the priest ; and it 


| t: The rubric did no more than state clearly what the custom was, 
He ga and was intended to be. 
ATHANASIAN CreED. To the old Rubric Archbishop Laud de- 


ihe ioe looks like a solecism, for a religious assembly to break off abruptly, as 
ae ite it were in the midst of sacred employment, and for the people to depart 
&§ ae without a benediction. The premises well weighed, this rubric was 
| very pertinently inserted.” 
te mi I think it right to transcribe this passage, not only because 
He | L’Estrange’s argument in favour of the rubric seems just and 
Ss 4 sensible, but because his testimony is direct and explicit to that 
Pies : Zf which it 1s so important to know, that the alteration of the 
He R rubric was not an alteration of the practice, but that these prayers 
i had been customarily read in Morning and Evening Service. 


* Nicholl’s Addit. Notes, p. 23. 
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sires these words to be added:—“ The presbyter and all the 
ople standing.” ‘This was adopted into the English Prayer- 

book in 1662, where we find—“the minister and people standing.” 
This also is one of Prynne’s charges. . 


“2ly. The standing up at Athanasius or the Nicene Creed not 
formerly enjoyned in the English, by this new Addition of his to the 
Rubrick before it: shall be sayd, &c., this Confession of the Christian 
faith the Presbyter and ALL THE PEOPLE STANDING.” 


But, in fact, there was no alteration introduced by the arch- 
bishop, the new rubric being merely (as in almost every other 
case) declaratory of the custom which had always obtained in the 
English Church since the Reformation. “ When we make pro- 
fession of our faith,” says Hooker, “we stand.”* But those 
that were contentious took advantage of the omission of a Rubric, 
and would sit down both at the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds. 
Bishop Cosin has noticed this in his paper of Particulars. 


“ xlviii, At the Nicene Creed there is likewise no posture of stand- 
ing, especially here appointed, by reason of which omission many. 
people refuse to stand, though at the other creed of the Apostles, they 
are appointed to do it, as here likewise they ought to do; and at 
Athanasius his creed besides ; for all which, provision may be made in 
their several places.” 


PrayER IN EMBER WEEKS. From these notes it would appear, 
that the introduction of this collect into the Prayer-book was 
suggested by Archbishop Laud, and the prayer probably com- 
posed by him ;—the second of the two in our present Prayer- 
book. The Rubric also by which he directed the prayer to be 
said “ every day,” was retained by the Commissioners in 1662. 

The addition of this prayer for Ember Weeks forms the sixth 
of Prynne’s examples of popish alterations. 


“6ly. His inserting a new prayer into the Collects, prefaced with 
this title and directory, 4 prayer to be sayd in the Ember Weeks for 
those who are to be ordained into Holy Orders: And is to be read every 
day of the weeke, beginning on the Sunday before the day of Ordination; 
Almighty God, &c.”’ 


One might have thought that the obviously edifying tendency 
of special prayers on such occasions, and the great beauty of 
the prayer itself, would have preserved it from such a strange 
misconstruction. 

Prayer. O God, whose nature and property, &c. The 
awkwardness of the language in the conclusion of this collect, 
“for the honour of Jesus Christ’s sake,” was noticed by others. 
The divines, in 1641, pointed out “the clause perhaps to be 


* Eccl. Pol., V. 30. 
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mended.”* The alteration made by Archbishop Laud, (or possibly 
the’ King,) into, “ for Jesus Christ his sake,” was simple enough. 
The Commissioners in 1662 corrected the phrase by omitting 
the word “sake,” and striking out the final letter s from the word 
“ Christs.” 

Thanksgiving for deliverance from the Plague. The alteration 
of the word “Congregation” into “ Church,” here recommended, 
was adopted in 1662. The same remark will appiy to the Col- 
lect for St. Simon and St. Jude’s day, and the Collect for the 
King in the Communion Service. The change of this word was 
one of Prynne’s proofs of Popery. 


“7ly, His obliterating the word Congregation in most Collects, 
Prayers, & inserting the words Church and Holy Church, in its place.” 


CoLLects, EpistLes, AND GosPELs. Collect for Christmas 
day. We have seen that as this Collect was ordered to be read 
until New Year’s day, Archbishop Laud desired the words “ this 
day” to be changed to “this time.” This was one of the altera- 
tions desired by the Presbyterians at the Savoy Conference. 
Both in this Collect and that for Whit-Sunday, they desired that 
“the words (this day) may be left out, it being, according to 
vulgar acceptation, a contradiction.” 

Bishop Cosin makes a similar remark in his paper of Parti- 
culars. On the Collect for the Nativity, he says— 


“It is likewise here ordered, that the same Collect shall be used upon 
every day unto the Circumcision, But how can it be said in tisdem 
Terminis, and that said to be done upon this day, which those follow- 
ing days are not ?” | 


And in like manner on the Collect for Whit-Sunday he says: 


“xxxix, Upon Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun-week, the same 
Collect is appointed which was read upon Whitsunday itself: But 
upon those two days, and all the week following, we cannot say, 4s 
upon this day. Therefore there is a direction here wanting, for the 
change of that word, This Day, into some other.” 


In the revision of 1662, the words “ this day” and “as upon 
this day,” are changed to “ as at this time.” 

Circumcision. The Rubric proposed by Archbishop Laud in 
this plaee—* And so likewise upon every other day from the 
time of the Circumcision to the Epiphany” is the basis of the 
present Rubric—“ The same Collect, Epistle, and Gospel shall 
serve for every day after unto the Epiphany.” 

There was no Rubric of this sort in the Prayer-book in 1549. 
But from 1552 until 1662 there was a Rubric directing the Ser- 
vice for the Circumcision to be read, in case a Sunday should 


* Cardwell’s Conference, p. 275. 
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happen to fall between the Cireumcision and the Epiphany... 
Bishop Cosin, in a note quoted by Nicholls,* gives the following 
account of the reason of that Rubric being added in 1552.) | 


« This was added in the fifth of King Edw. being casus omissus 
before ; for between the second and fifth year of that King, there hap- 
pened a Sunday after Circumcision, and before the Epiphany; and 
they were at a loss, not knowing what to do with it; for in the old 
missals it was cast upon the Octaves, whereof we had none left.” 


The whole object of the change introduced by Archbishop 
Laud was to make the meaning of. the Rubric plainer. 


Ash Wednesday. 'The words commonly called Ash Wednesday, 
which were found here in the Prayer-hook of 1549, were omitted 
in 1552, and not restored till 1662. The restoration of these, we 
see, originated in their being restored in the Scotch Prayer-book. 

Archbishop Laud directed, as we have seen, that the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel for Ash Wednesday should be read every 
day until the first Sunday in Lent. In 1662 the present Ru- 
bric was introduced, which directs the collect for that day to be 
read every day in Lent. | 

Easter Even. It was from the same source, also, we see origi- 
nated our having a separate Collect for Easter Even. It will 
appear, likewise, that the Collect which was drawn up for the 
purpose, and adopted in the Scotch Prayer-book, is the basis 
of ours. 

25th Sunday after Trinity. On examination it will be seen 
that those who drew up our present Rubric were evidently fol- 
lowing the-one drawn up by Archbishop Laud, for the Scotch 
Prayer-book. The latter part of our present Rubric had nothing 
like it in the English Prayer-books prior to 1662. 

The omission may have been an oversight in the first instance. 
A similar Rubric existed in the English Service-book before the 
reformation. And the subject of the Epistle and Gospel for the 
25th Sunday refer so plainly to Advent, that it seemed right to 
desire them to be read in all cases on the Sunday next before. 
In his paper of Particulars, Bishop Cosin notices the want of such 
a Rubric here as that introduced by Archbishop Laud. 


* And because the last words of the Gospel appointed upon the 
‘ twenty-fifth Sunday refer to the Advent, or coming of Christ into the 
world, next to follow, and to be remembered in the Church Service ; 
therefore it were requisite, that here a rubrick should be added to make 
this. Epistle and Gospel of the Twenty-fifth Sunday to be the last of 
them all, both when there are more, and when there be fewer Sundays 
alter Trinity.’’+ 


* Addit. Notes, p. 26. 
+ No. XL. Nicholls Addit. Notes, p. 68. 
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Jt would lengthen this paper too much to continue these ob- 
servations any farther this month. And perhaps this is as con- 


venient a place as any other to break off for the present. Next 


month I hope to return to the subject. 


St. M Hill, London, Joun C. CROSTHWAITE. 
il, 1847. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 
NO. XVI. 
GARDINER AND BONNER, DE VERA OBEDIENTIA. 


WHOEVER has paid attention to the examinations of the re- 
formers, as they are recorded by Fox in his Martyrology, must 
have observed how frequently they were characterized by a 
spirit of retort and recrimination which certainly was not more 
politic than it was Christian. It seems as if common sense 
might suggest that the argumentum ad hominem is not for one 
who stands at Cesar’s bar, and who is being tried, not by the | 
man, but by the judge. A prisoner who is indicted for stealing 
a horse, he will not entitle himself to an acquittal by proying 
that the judge has stolen two. And, indeed, though he may be 
sure of his proofs, and feel bound in conscience to produce them, 
yet, if he is a wise man, he will certainly, both for his own sake 
and for the purposes of justice, let the matter stand over till he 
has got out of the dock. But, in the cases here alluded to, the | 
exe of having a hit at a papist persecutor—especially a 

ishop—and most especially one of those two bishops who had 
provokingly come out of gaol, and reseated themselves in the 
chairs lately filled by Poynet and Ridley—was so great, and 
the thing was so congenial with the mocking and jeering spirit 
of which too many popular writers and preachers of the party 
had set examples to their followers, that the temptation seems 
to have been irresistible. But after the specimens which I have 
given (considering, too, that for decency’s sake I have passed 
over the worst) it is unnecessary here to enlarge on this matter.* 


* I need not remind the reader of the styles of Bale and Ponet; but as we are at © 
pone principally concerned with Bishop Gardiner, I am tempted to quote what 
e says with cular reference to Barnes, but with a more general application to 
the body to which he belon It is in the preface to “ A Declaration of such true 
Articles as George Ioye hath gone about to confate as false,” printed in 1546. - 

“ Barnes whom I knewe fyrst at Cambridge, a trymme minion frere Augustine, 
one of a merye skoffynge witte frerelike, and as a good felowe in company was 
beloued of many, a doctour of diuinitie he was, but neuer like to haue proued to be 
either martyre or confessor in christes religion, and yet he began there to exercise 
raylinge (which amonge such, as newely profess christ, is a great pece of connynge 
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One very favourite course of this kind was (if I may so misapply 
terms to carry on the figure which I have used) something hke 
filing a cross bill against the Lord Chancellor himself. It was 
the taking the opportunity of being brought before him to tell him 
to his face, that whatever his poor orator might be with regard 
to such matters of treason, sedition, or heresy, as he was charged 
with, his lordship himself, with his great seal and mitre, and his 
pomp, and pride, and a 8 was an unprincipled turncoat, 
and a perjured rascal. weathercock, too, they called him ; 
though, if he was, he had certainly got rather rusty in the time 
of Edward. And Bonner came in for his share in all this ; and, 
in particular, it was charged upon these two bishops, that in 
former times they had joined in making a book to deface the 
Pope, and set up the King’s supremacy ; and the taunt against 
them was, that now, with shameful, or rather shameless, in- 
consistency, they were setting up the Pope. Whether those 
who made this an offence meant that Gardiner and Bonner, 
having once maintained the supreme headship of King Henry, 
were bound to maintain that of Queen Mary, they did not 
clearly explain. The matter was done rather in the way of 
\ what Fox calls “ privy nips ”—sly hints and inuendoes—which 
were understood by those who were present, and which being, 
of course, wholly irrelevant, and obviously intended only to 
aggravate the judge and render him odious in the eyes of the 
assembly, were not dwelt upon, and never (as far as I know) so 
fully explained as one could wish. 

One word, however, I must say about these examinations be- 
iore I quote from them—namely, that I do not look upon them 
in the same light as I do upon those “taken in short-hand by 
Mr. Gurney.” The accounts which we have are in many cases 
given by the parties themselves, and it is not impossible, or 
even unlikely, that some of the writers might be rather bolder, 
and wiser, and wittier, after reflection, and on paper, than they 
had been at the moment, and by word of mouth. In these 


cases, and also where we are indebted to the observation and | 


memory of friends who were present, we must not forget that 
we are reading ex parte siatements. Some of them, too, by 
persons who, giving them all credit for honesty of purpose, were 
not qualified to understand and report long discussions, not un- 
n08 peared relating to matters involving a good deal of abstruse 
and subtle disquisition. And it must be added, for it is a still 
more important consideration, that many of these documents 


and a great forwardness to reputacion speciallye if he rayle of Byshops as Barnes 
began, and ee usin ies lower sort as enuieth euer auctoritie) cheflye 
againste my Cardinall, then vnder the Kinges maiesty, hauing the high admi- 
nistracion of the realme.” 
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passed through the hands of men who did not hesitate to give 


_ to the public what, in their opinion, should have been said, instead 


of what really was said, by the champions of their party.* 
With the knowledge of this fact, we must of course look on 
these reports with suspicion ; but bearing it in mind, and consider- 
ing that we have nothing better, we must take things as we find 
them, and run the risk of sometimes appearing inconsistent by 
being obliged, as the truth is developed, to abandon statements 
which have, in the first instance, been acquiesced in, because 
there did not seem to be sufficient evidence to contradict them. 
A striking illustration of what I have been saying is offered 
to us in what may perhaps be considered as one of the first 
overt acts of Protestantism which was followed by severe punish- 
ment after the accession of Queen Mary. The reader will re- | 
member that she came to the crown on the 6th July, 1553, and 
was crowned on Sunday, the Ist of October. On the next 
Sunday but one “ Master Laurence Saunders preached at All- 
hallows, Bread-street, in the morning; where he declared the 
abomination of the mass, with divers other matters, very notably 
and godly.”+ This led to his being brought before his diocesan 
Bonner on a charge of treason, sedition, and heresy. The » 
Bishop seems to have declined entering into any inquiry re- 
specting the first two of these offences ; and having, in reference 
to the third, examined the prisoner on the doctrine of the eu- 


charist, he sent him to the Lord Chancellor, who was out when 
he arrived, but— 


* The following extract from Strype’s Life of Grindal will explain and attest this, 
and by those who really desire truth it should be most deeply pondered. The 
brackets are Strype’s. 

“ Philpot, Archdeacon of Winchester, and Martyr, bis Examinations also were 
soon come over from England. Which, when Fox had spoke somewhat concerning, 
and consulted with Grindal, Whether they ought not to have a review, and some 
Corrections of them made, before they were exposed to the Publick ; Grindal freely 
thus exprest himself in this Matter, ‘ That there were some Things in them that 
needed the File ; that is, some prudent Hand to usher them out into the World. 
For, that Philpot seemed to have somewhat ensnared himself in some Words, not 
so well approved; as, That Christ is Really in the Supper, &c. And, That if the 
English Book had not been divulged, some Things might be mitigated in it. Aod 
next, That he sometimes cited the Ancients Memoriter, being void of the Help of 
Books ; where one might easily slip; [as he did.] As when he said, That Athanasius 
was Chief of the Council of Nice; when as he at that Time was only the Deacon 
of the Bishop of Alexandria, as he [Fox] had remembred rightly. But Athanasius, 
he said, laboured in Disputes more that the rest, and in that Sense, indeed, he might 
be said to be the Chief. But there the Controversy was of Honour and Primacy. 
{ And therefore Philpot could not be er off by that Means.] Grindal also 
supposed, that Fox himself might in like Manner espy some other Oversights; 
wherefore he bad him use his Judgment. Grindal subjoined, that he had heard, 
that Peter Martyr and Ballinger had wished, that in the Writings of Bishop Hooper, 
he had had time and Leisure to recognize what he wrote. For being wrote sud- 
denly, and under confinement he had nct -warily enough writ concerning the cause, 
that had been — — by his Disputations with so many, as such an envenomed 

required,” — » Pp. 20. 
ais + Fox, Vol. VL p. 541. 
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- « At last the bishop returned from the court, whom, as. soon as he 
was entered, a great many suiters met and received: so that before 
he could get out of one house into another, half an hour was passed. At 
last he came into the chamber where Saunders was, and went through 
into another chamber : where, in the meanway, Saunders's leader gave 
him a writing, containing the cause, or rather the accusation, of the 
suid Saunders; which when he had perused, ‘Where is the man?’ 
said the bishop. Then Saunders, being brought forth to the place of 
examination, first most lowly and meekly kneeled down, and made 
courtesy before the table where the bishop did sit; unto whom the 
bishop spake on this wise: | ‘ 

« «How happeneth it,’ said he, ‘that notwithstanding the queen’s 

roclamation to the contrary, you have enterprised to preach?’ 

« Saunders denied not that he did preach; saying, that forsomuch 
as he saw the perilous times now at hand, he did but according as he 
was admonished, and warned by Ezekiel the prophet—exhort his 
flock and parishioners to persevere and stand steadfastly in the doc- 
trine which they had learned: saying also, that he was moved and 
pricked forward thereunto by the pee of the apostle, wherein he 
was commanded rather to obey God than man; and moreover, that 
nothing more moved or stirred him thereunto than his own conscience, 

« ¢\ goodly couscience, surely,’ said the bishop. ‘ This your con- 
science could make our queen a bastard, or misbegotten: would it 
not, I pray you?’ 

«“ Then said Saunders, ‘ We,’ said he, ‘do not declare or say, that 
the queen is base, or misbegotten, neither go about any such matter, 
But for that, let them care whose writings are yet in the hands of men, 
witnessing the same, not without the great reproach and shame of the 
author :” privily taunting the bishop himself, who had before (to get 
the favour of Henry the Eighth) written and set forth in print a book 
of ‘'True Obedience,’ wherein he had openly declared queen Mary to 
be a bastard. Now master Saunders, going forwards in his purpose, 
said, ‘We do only profess and teach the sincerity and purity of the 
word ; the which, albeit it be now forbidden us to preach with our 
mouths, yet notwithstanding, I do not doubt, but that our blood here- 
after shall manifest the same’ The bishop, being in this sort prettily 
nipped and touched, said, ‘Carry away this frenzy-fool to prison,’ 
Unto whom master Saunders answered, that he did give God thanks, 
which had given him at last a place of rest and quietness, where he. 
might pray for the bishop’s conversion.” —F'ox, vol. VI. p. 616, 


This the martyrologist calls in his margin, “A privy nip to 
Winchester ;” and of course by the time when Fox wrote, it 
was merely a good joke. But if we consider the manners and 
feelings of the age, and endeavour to realize the idea of a priest 
accused of treason and sedition most lowly and meekly kneeling’ 
and making courtesy before the Lord Chancellor (to say nothing 
of the bishop), and then talking to him in this way, we shall 
not be surprised to find that he was treated as one out of’ his 
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wits, and sent to prison. It may indeed surprise some of those 
whom (if I may without offence borrow a phrase from a passage 
which I am about to quote) I will call the “ Foxie generation,” 
to learn that Laurence Saunders was not instantly racked with 
insuflerable torments, and then burned out of hand. But instead 
of this, for some cause or other, which, whatever it might be, 
seems inconsistent with a raging thirst for blood, he seems not 
to have been brought up again for examination, or rather, not 
to have been formally examined at all, until after an interval of 
about fifteen months. 

The object, however, to which | wish more particularly to 
draw the reader’s attention, is the book to which Saunders on 
this occasion referred, as written, and set forth in print, by 
Gardiner. There is a mystery about this book De vera Obe- 
dientia which I have not yet been able to fathom, and which, | 
freely confess, I do not understand. There has been so little 
inquiry about the matter that I may perhaps give some informa- 
tion; but I write also with a view of obtaining it, and with a 
consciousness that under such circumstances [ am very likely 
to make mistakes. If I do, the correction of them will not only 
be a satisfaction and benefit to myself, but a contribution towards 
our knowledge of a portion of our ecclesiastical history which is 
peculiarly worthy of study, and which offers to the enquirer many 
little mysteries which even when they are not intrinsically worth 
investigation, yet frequently repay that trouble by throwing light 
on other matters of greater importance, and which have been 
supposed to be better understood than they really were. 

Others have probably sympathized with Mr. Stevens, who 
has lately reprinted this work of Bishop Gardiner; and who 
tells us, “ the extract which Fox gives of this very scarce and 
extraordinary tract of Gardiner’s, with its no less extraordinary 
preface by Bonner, had often excited in our mind a great desire 
to see the originals, and that desire was considerably increased 
by the frequent appeal to it by almost all the reformers upon 
their examinations.”* Yet it must be confessed, that no such 
curiosity seems to have induced the two most recent biographers 
of Gardiner and Bonner even to look at the title page of the 
tract, or at least to get by heart its short and simple title “ De 
vera Obedientia.”. The former writer tells us that Gardiner 
“not only acknowledged the King’s supremacy, but wrote a 
book in defence of it, entitled, “ De vera et falsé Obedientia ;” 
the latter says, “ Stephen Gardiner’s famous book, De Vera 
Differentia regia potestatis et Ecclesiastice was published in 1534 

..... it was reprinted } in 1536, and a stringent preface was 
prefixed to it by Bonner. 


* Life of Bradford. App. p. Ixi. 
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Yet surely it must have struck both writers and readers as 
rather an odd thing, and one not altogether unworthy of inquiry. 
Familiar as we are with the united names of Gardiner and 
Bonner, and natural as it would seem to most modern readers 
to meet with them joined in an order to burn a heretic, one is 
not quite prepared to find them forming a sort of literary firm 
or partnership. Of course, we know that there have been such 
unions between distinguished writers at all times, from the days 
of Beaumont and Fletcher to those of Mant and D’Oyly; but 
in this case of Gardiner and Bonner, the relative position of the 
parties, and the division of labour, is so very strange. The 
Bishop of Winchester, both personally and officially one of the 
most eminent and powerful men in the kingdom, writes a little 
book on a political subject of the utmost delicacy and highest 
importance. ‘T’he Archdeacon of Leicester, a man of no par- 
ticular personal importance, and comparatively of no conse- 
quence at all, issues a new edition of it, with a fulsome pufling 
preface of his own. To be sure it may be said that strange 
things of this sort have happened in modern times, and that in 
our own days popular writers have bestowed the same sort of 
prefatory patronage on eminent authors. But that I believe was 
generally supposed to be rather an affair of the trade ; and be- 
sides, it was not done in the lifetime of the authors, or to their 
faces or while they were (for indeed they never were) among 
the greatest men in the church and state. 

But if we can get over all this, there is one thing more, if we 
may trust Fox, which is quite enough by itself to puzzle the 
matter. He declares that the archdeacon and the bishop (the 
puffer and the puffed) hated each other. He tells us in the 
plainest terms, that Bishop Gardiner continued to favour the 
reforming party, and was firm and forward in it, “so that who 
but Winchester during all the time and reign of Queen Anne. 
After her decease that time by little and little carried him away, 
till at length the emulation of Cromwell’s estate, and especially 
(as it seemeth) for his so much favouring of Bonner, whom 
Winchester at that time in no case could abide, made him an utter 
enemy both against him, and also his religion.”* Fox had pre- 

viously told us, that “so long as Cromwell remained in au- 
thority, so long was Bonner at his beck, and friend to his friends, 
and enemy to his enemies ; as namely at that time to Gardiner 
Bishop of Winchester, who never favoured Cromwell, and there- 
fore Bonner could not favour him, but he and Winchester were 
the greatest enemies that might be. But so soon as Cromwell fell, 
immediatély Bonner and Winchester pretended to be the greatest 


* Fox, Vol. VII. 587. 
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men that lived.”* What are we to say to this? Perhaps we 
need not say anything immediately. Perhaps we may be al- 
lowed, in such a trifling matter as this, to reverse the usual 
mode of writing history, and defer speculation until we have 
inquired respecting facts. What are they? 

Under the year 1534, Strype says, “This year also Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, put forth his book De vera 
Obedientia ; Of true Obedience, which he wrote ‘to justify the 
parliament in giving the king the title of Supreme Head of this 
church.”+ Anthony a Wood gives as one of the works of Bon- 
ner, “ Preface to the Oration of Stephen Bish. of Winchester 
concerning true Obedience. Printed at London in Lat. 1534, 
35 ;”{ but his account is in other respects so palpably incorrect, 
that it is not worth while to criticise the date which he gives. 
Herbert,§ however, also represents the book as having been 
printed by Thomas Berthelet, the king’s printer, in the year 
1534. He is entitled to the highest respect and confidence when 
speaking of those books, which he distinguishes as having been 
in his own possession, or under his own eye; but as this is not 
one of them, and as I do not find any other grounds than those 
which I have mentioned for supposing that there was such an 
edition, I am inclined to suspect that there has been some mis- 
take. Perhaps the same confusion which I have already no- 
ticed, between Bishop Gardiner’s book De vera Obedientia aud 
Bishop Fox’s De vera Differentia; the latter of which really 
was printed by Thomas Berthelet in the year 1534; but of 
Bishop Gardiner’s work [ suspect he printed only one edition, 
and that not until the next year. | 

This edition of 1535 is mentioned by Herbert as one of the - 
books in his own possession, and correctly, though briefly, de- 
scribed by him.|| There is a copy in the British Museum.{] It 
is a small quarto of thirty-six leaves, numbered in a large Roman 
type. ‘The only words on the title-page are STEPHANI VVINTON. 
EPISCOPIL DE VERA OBEDIENTIA ORATIO. They are within the 
well-known Holbein border, having in the bottom piece (which 
Dibdin has copied**) what Herbert calls, “ boys in procession 


* Fox, Vol. V. p. 414. Tt Mem. I. i. 264. 
t Ath. Ox. ed. Bliss, Vol. I. p. 370. 

§ That is, Herbert the bibliographer, (Typ. Ant. Vol. L. p. 425,) for Lord Herbert 
has been quoted as an authority about this book, which he describes as Gardiner’s 
“ Latin Sermon De vera Obedientia.” I cannot imagine that it has any right to be 
called a “ Sermon,” and I do not know why it is called an “Oration,” for the lan- 
guage seems obviously addressed, not to hearers, but readers. It is probable, how- 
ever, that his Lordship was not very accurately acquainted with the book, for he 
tells us that it had a “ preface of Dr. Bonner, Archdeacon of Lichfield,” — Life of 
Henry VIII. p. 389. 

| Ubi. Sup. p. 246. 
« It appears by the catalogue of the Bodleian Library that there is one there also. 
** Typ. Ant. Prel. Disq. Vol. I. p. xliv, The lower of the two engravings. 
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tothe left.” ‘The back of the title is blank, and the work begins 
on the following page. On the back of the thirty-sixth leaf is 
the colophon, “ LONDINI IN AEDIBUS THO. BERTHELET! REGI 
IMPRESSORIS EXCUSA. AN. M.D. XXXV. CVM PRIVILEGIO.” I do 
not see anything which looks as if it was a second edition ; and 
as | have mentioned Bonner’s preface, 1 ought to add, that it 
contains only Gardiner’s Oration, with no mention of Bonner, 
no preface by anybody, no dedication, no addition whatever. 

Then there is an edition, which is said to have been printed 
at Hamburgh the next year, with this title*:— 


STEPHANI WINTONLEN- 
SIS EPISCOPI DE VERA OBE 
dientia oratio. 


VNA CUM PRAEFATIONE EDMVN- 
DI BONERI ARCHIDIACONI LEY 
cestrensis sereniss. Regiz ma. 
Angliz in Dania legati, 
capita notabili- 
ora dictie 
ora- 
tionis com- 
plecten 
te. 


IN QUA ETIAM OSTENDITVR 


Callssam controuersia que inter ipsam sereniss. 
Regiam Maiestatem & Episcopum Ro- 
manum existit, longe aliter ac 
diursius se habere, q; hacte 
nus a vulgo puta- 
tum sit. 


Hamburgi ex officina Francisci 
Rhodi. Mense lanuario 
1536 


_* This, and two subsequent title pages, are not to be considered as perfect fac- 
Similes ; but they will furnish the reader with such a knowledge of the words used, 
and of the spelling, disposition, and arrangement of them, and of the general ap- 
pearance of the title-page as to capitals, figures, &c., as will enable him to identify 
ral copy which he may meet with. Should he meet with any that materially varies 
tom them, I shall be mach obliged if he will let me know. 


‘Vou. XXX1.—May, 1847. 2N 
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This is, I believe, the first appearance of Bonner’s Preface ; 
but I shall have occasion to speak more particularly of this 
edition presently. 

Another edition is said to have been published in this year at 
Strasburgh, in 8vo. I have never seen a copy, or met with a 
particular reference to one.* 

I do not know of any other edition, until in the year 1612, the 
tract was reprinted by Goldastus, who does not tell us what 
edition he followed ;+ but if there was one printed at Strasburgh, 
it was probably that one ; for a long address to the reader which 
is prefixed to the Oration is subscribed by, “W. F, Capito, C. 
Hedio, M. Bucer et ecateri Ecclesiaste Argentoratenses.” This 
address bears no other mark of time or place that I see; and 
(what is most to be remarked) in the whole reprint I do not 
find one word of, or about, any Preface by Bonner. 

The only other edition of the original Latin with which I am 
acquainted, is that published by Dr. Brown in his “ Fasciculus 
Rerum expetendarum,” &c. The reader who turns to p. 800 of 
the second volume, will find both the Preface and the Oration, 
with a title almost literally the same as that of the Hamburgh 
edition, of which T have just given a copy, except that the hu- 
morous editor, having copied as far as “ Archidiac. Leicestr.,” 
relieved his feelings by inserting in a parenthesis, after those 
words, (postea uero Episc. Londinensis pinguissimi et sanguino- 
lenti,) and &so that “ Hamburgi” is altered to “ Juxta editionem 

Hamburgensem.” ‘This latter annunciation in the title would, 
of course, lead the reader to suppose that the whole work 
(Preface and Oration) were printed from the Hamburgh edition. 
And as he would be quite right in so doing, it would not be ne- 
cessary to say anything about it here if Dr. Brown himself had 
not taken pains to tell him the contrary. As if to keep up the 


* In Simler’s edition of Gesner’s Bibliotheca, in the article on Bishop Gardiner 
(in v. Stephanus), it is stated that an edition was published at Strasburgh, in 1536, 
in 8vo. Bauer says—‘ Gardineri (Stephani) de vera Obedientia oratio. Argentor. 
1536. in 8° Rarissima et notabilis est. Schelhorn Amoen. H.E. T.I. p. 837. sqq. 
Gerdes. p. 133." Bibl. Libr. Rar. Tom. IT. p. 10. I have not at present the means 
of referring to these authorities, but the latter of them elsewhere says—‘ Hunec 
libellum Argentorati curante W. F. Capitone 1536 8° recusum excerpsit doctiss. 
Schelhornius in Amepnit. Historico-Eccles. Tom. I. p. 837. seq.” Introd. in Hist. 
Ec., Tom. IV. p. 237. 

+ In his Monarchia. S. Rom. Imp. Vol. I. p. 716. Printed at Hanover. There is 
at the beginning of the book a “ Dissertatio de Auctoribus,” which professes to give 
an account of the authors whose works follow. But after going through a good 
many, and before we come to the Oration, we are told “ Qui sequuntur Tractatus 
nulla indigent dissertatione, quod et recentes sint eorum auctores, et scripta ad 
amussim polita,” &c, The authors of the prefatory address begin by saying “ Naeti 
nuper orationem de vera obedientia R. P. Stephani Episc. Wintoniensis, committere 
non potuimus, quin eam tibi communicaremus ;” but I do not see that they throw 
any further light on the question. 
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puzzle about the book, though, at the same time, with a real 
wish to be accurate, he has particularly specified that he printed 
the Oration from the Zondon edition; while nothing can be more 
clear (to me, at least, with the very copy which he used on my 
table) than that the Oration in the Fasciculus is really reprinted 
from the Hlamburgh edition, and not from the London.* What 
difference it may make, or whether any, I do not know. On a 
very cursory comparison of the two editions I did not perceive 
any variation ; but itis notimprobable that they may differ, and 
at any rate, the mistake should be corrected. 

These are, as far as I know, all the editions of the original 
Latin; and they purport to have been printed respectively in 
the years 1535, 1536, 1612, and 1690. Whether there is any 
material, or even verbal, difference between these various 
editions, | am not able to say. Nordo I know whether, during 
the first eighteen years after its publication, the work at- 
tracted any degree of public attention, or was translated into 
any modern language. Of course, | say this merely taking the 
dates as they stand in the various title-pages, and keeping the 
question of their truth and accuracy quite open for future dis- 
cussion. 

There is, however, an English translation of the work, which 
has undergone (one may properly use the word in speaking of 
such very barbarous books) three editions. The earliest dated, 
and I believe, though it has been questioned, the first of them, 
presents the following title-page :— 


* In Dr. Brown’s preface is the following passage—‘ Boneri preefatio in Stephani 
Gardineri librum de vera obedientia Oxonio mihi missa est a viro doctissimo Georgio 
Hickes ecclesia Vigorniensis Deeano, qui illum meis precibus diutius in omnibus 
academie bibliothecis quasiverat, in Baliolensi vero solum invenit: ipse autem Gar- 
dineri liber excuditur juxta veterem editionem Londinensem, cui deest ista preefatio 
(callide enim eam editioni illi subtraxerat hypocrita crassus, quasi rei pudefactus) 
quam nobis suppeditavit perhumaniter vir de ecclesia nostra et omnigena literatura 
bona praclare meritus Thomas Tenisonus §.'T.P. et S. Martini in Campis Vicarius.” 
There is something very humorous in the idea of the stupid hypocrite’s withdrawing 
a preface in the manner here suggested. Dr. Brown was, however, mistaken in 
supposing that the copy from which he printed (though it does want the Pre- 
face) was of the old London edition. The copy in the Lambeth Library cannot be 
doubted to have belonged to Archbishop Tenison. In the “ List of early-printed 
books” which I printed in 1843, I mentioned this book. I was not then aware of 
this passage in Dr. Brown’s preface, but it was so obvious that the book had been 
through a printer’s hands, that I said, “It appears to have been used in printing some 
larger edition, in which it began on the signature K 2, and went on to M 3, the 
signatures being here noted in the margin with a pen,” p. 252. I ought to have 
said 5 K 2 and 5 M 3, but I did not then, I suppose, observe, or make out the 5, 
which is plainly enough written over the references, to save the trouble of writing 

\K Kk k, and soon to Mm mmm, as the signatures actually stand in Brown’s 
Faseiculus. Should this mect the eye of any one who can give me information 
with reference to what is here said respecting Baliol College, I shall be thankful 
for it. It does not appear from Dr. Brown’s statement whether it was printed or 
manuscript. 
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DE VERA OBEDIENCIA 


RAtion made in Latine, by the ry- 
ghte Reuerend father in God Ste- 
phan B. of V Vinchestre, nowe lord 
Chaiicellor of england, with the 
preface of Edmunde Boner, som- 
time Archedeacd of Leicestre, and 
the kinges maiesties embassadour 
in Denmarke, & sithence B. of Lon 
don, touchinge true Obedience. 
Printed at Hamburgh in La- 
tine, In officina Fracisci Rho 
di. Mense Ia. M.D.xxxvi. 
And nowe translated into english 
and printed by Michal Wood: 
with the Preface and con 
clusion of the traun- 
slatour. 
@ From Roane. xxvi. of 
Octobre. M.D.liii. 
In Readinge marke the Notes 
in the margine 
A double mynded man, is incon 
stat in al his waies, Iac. i. 


It is a small octavo, in fact not larger than the common duo- 
decimo size. The first twelve leaves are occupied with the title 
and translator’s preface. ‘Then Bonner’s Preface and the Oration 
oceupy sixty leaves. After this, the Translator again addresses 
the Reader, and occupies eleven pages. The body of the work 
is in Roman type; the letter w being of uncouth shape, and 
wrong size, either because it was printed abroad, or to make it 
look as if it had been; and the marginal notes are in a small 
genuine black letter.* Without prejudice to any question which 
may be raised as to the place of its birth, we may, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, call it the “ Roan” edition. 


* It will be seen that the three large letters in the second line of the title do not 
answer to this description. They belong to the German type into which the 
Gothic letter passed. [I give them because they are what were used in printing 
Coverdale’s Bible, and by several English printers afterwards, 
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A second edition of this English version professes to have 
fullowed the first very speedily, and has the following title-page. 


De vera obedientia 


Dein Latine / by the 
right Weuerede father in God 
Stepha bishop of GHiche 
stre Lorde Chau 
celour of Eng 
lande 


With the Preface of EXmonde Bonner than 
Archideacon of Leicestre, and the kinges 
HMHaiesties Embassavour in Benmar 

ke, and'now'bifshop of London: tou 
ching true obedience, Printed 
at Haburgh in Latine, in 
officina FranscisciWhodt 
HHense Januario, 
1536. 
Anv now transla- 
ted in to Englishe, and 
printed eftgones, tn Rome, 
before pe castle of .&. Angel, at the signe of S. 
Peter. En novembre, Anno vo. BD. Liij. 


This edition is, like the former, in a small octavo form, though 
with a page considerably larger than the other. It is printed, 
both text and marginal notes, in a sharp, thin, and not genuine, 
black letter, on fifty leaves, the last of which (notwithstanding 
the announcement on the title-page) bears the well-known de- 
vice of a London printer, Hugh Singleton. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that there is no more probability of its having been 
printed by him, than of its having been printed at Rome; though, 
perhaps, we might find some grounds for suspecting that it (not 
to say the Roan edition, also) was printed in England. But, 
Without discussing or prejudicing this question, we may call this 
the “ Rome” edition. 
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4 The third edition, being a reprint from this second, was pub- 
. “a lished by Mr. Stevens, in London, as lately as the year 1832, 
ie by way of Appendix to his Life of Bradford. It is right to 
ee mention this reprint, not only because I am endeavouring to 


give a list of all the editions both of the original and of the 
translation, but because all the old editions, whether Latin or 
English, are scarce books; and the reader who feels any cu- 
riosity to look at the work, is more likely to have access to this 
modern edition than to any other; and he should be pre- 
monished that it is executed with astonishing ignorance and 
incorrectness. * 


* Many readers will feel that I can hardly say more in a few words than by 
stating, that this piece of “ Martyrological Biography,” as the author entitles it, is 
quite worthy to take its place with the Seeley edition of Fox. I speak, of course, 
with reference to the reprint of Gardiner’s work which it contains, for I have not 
had occasion to look at any other part. ‘Take the following specimens of what 


A: seems almost unaccountable carelessness—“ do not go about traiterously,” for “ do 
az not only go,” &c., page Ixvi., line 28. “If their works and writings,” for “if their 
words,” &c., \xix. 27. To worship a pretty white coated casket,” for “ cake,” 
ae xxii. 8 from bottom. “ Therewith the consent of the whole church,” for “ than 

oe with the consent,” Ixxvii. 25. “And prefaced the same also in his deeds,” for “and 
; iF 4 performed the same,” &c., Ixxxvii. 24. “‘Giveth us more plain meaning of this,” for 
i * warning,” ibid. 28. “If he had to call him,” for “if ye dust to call him,” xev. ult. 
4 a “ This indeed is the most spectul way,” for ‘the most spedy,” cii. 17.“ For their 
beauty,” for “their duetie,” evi. When they have taken,” for “where they have 
if . : ie taken,” cvi. 14, and after line 25, a whole line omitted. ‘Should be called also,” 
—_— a for “should not be,” ibid. penult. “It was meet to mistake,” for “ to mislike,” exii. 5. 
Thom i “In half estate of worldly power,” for * hault estate,” exvii. 5 from bottom. *'There- 
FF aa fore take away the other from the cause, for the other ought to bea servant of truth, 
i 4: and cannot nor ought not to be prejudicial;” for other read othe twice, and put out 
ji - : B not, exxxvi. 24, Much more might be adduced in proof of the very negligent and 
i &§ ay careless way in which the reprint has been made ; but there are other blunders of a 
. 4 grosser character, indicating, not only negligence, but such a degree of ignorance 
i as should have prevented the editor from meddling with the matter, and as is quite 
fearful when thus combined with a free and easy method of altering the text at his 
tie discretion. For instance, at p. Ixvii., (where, by the way, there is a good deal left 
~ out,) we read of a “ piurours,” a class of persons of whom few people, I suppose, 
1 é have ever heard. ‘The editor was so entirely unacquainted with books belonging to 
‘2 ; the same period as that which he was editing, as not to know that a p with a trans- 
te a, verse stroke across its tail, (p) was a most common contraction for “ per,” and that 
— | the “double-faced” people of whom his author spake were “ periurours,” or “ per- 
— zi; jurers.” But he was content to print nonsense which he could not hiniself pre- 
} ‘y ' ce: tend to understand. And so he was two pages farther on—who or what are 
FFE ) “kabies”? One would imagine they must be the people who used the celebrated 
fai: | *‘ kimes "—but no, it is merely that the reprinter of a printed book is so little ac+ 
ate | quainted with the type of the time, as to take a capital R for a capital K, and s0, 
iets oo from being “ruffling Rabyes,” the papistical prelates who made sermons and ora- 
‘ ote e tions have been turned into “ Kabies,” instead of “ rabbies.” He modernized it 28 
| —_ | far as he could, explain it he could not, but he was content to let it stand, and say 
iy er | nothing about it. A still grosser and more absurd specimen of the same sort of 
Ki i ignorance and absolute incompetency to read the book which he had undertaken to 
iE ie edit, is afforded by a note on p. cxi., which is literally as follows:— 
4 Pr “If the Bishop of Rome were Christ's Vicar, he would not have practised 
ing-gliges.— Woop.” 
Ng -, The reader will understand that in the original this is a marginal note, and the 


ef narrow margin required the last word of it to be divided. It is hardly worth the 
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The Roan and Rome editions, however, though generally 
considered as (and substantially, | suppose, they really are) one 
and the same version—perhaps, by the way, one of the most 
barbarous versions of Latin into a sort of English that ever was 
perpetrated—present a great many variations, some of which 
- may be just worth mentioning. 

In the first place, at the very outset, instead of a blank page 
at the back of the title, the Rome edition has in black-letter— 


«“ The Contentes 
of Wynchesters boke. 


e 
The Kinge supreme head of y churche 
The Bishop of Rome hath non au 
toritie in Englande 
The Kinges mariage with the la 
dy Anne, chaste and laufull 
The Diuorce of the lady Katheri- 
ne donne by Goddes lawe. etc. 
The autoritie of Goddes_ worde, 
only to be obeyde. 
Mennes traditions repugne in most 
thinges to Goddes truthe 
The word of truth lay buried, 
whan the bish. of Rome ruled here. 
The coming agayne of light 
confessed 
Kolishe and vnlaufuil othes and 
vowes not to be kepte 


And other which these incar 
nate deuilles impudently 
and traiterously goo about 
to subuerte at this day. 


In the Roan edition, as I have already said, the translator 
adds an appendix of eleven pages, addressed to “the Christen 
Reader.” In the Rome edition this is all omitted, and there are 


trouble, but if the reader will turn the i into a j, invert the n, remove the hyphen, 
and supply the common mark over the next i, to indicate that an n is omitted, he will 
arrive at the word “ jugglinges.” How could any man, especially one who so freely 


used his discretion about inserting the marginal notes of the translator, think of 


disfiguring his book by what he must have felt to be nonsense? But superadded 
honsense is not the worst effect produced by this tampering of ignorance, as the 
following Specimen may show. In the old edition, the translator speaks of cer- 
tain valiant soldiers, who loved to sleep in a whole skin, and he compares them to 
“ Gnatoes.” This the editor (guiltless of Terence) did not understand, and so he has 
actually stripped the poor parasite of his capital, and printed the passage thus— 
“like gnats with ait, aio, negat, nego,” p. Ixx. What did he think the gnats did, 
and how did they do it? 
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only two leaves after the end of the Oration, two pages and a 
half of which are occupied by matter headed— 


“@ Resistaunce of y Gospells is a most 
manifest sygne of dampnacion.” 


But the minor variations are numberless ; and it may, perhaps, 
be sufficient to quote one specimen, and to make one general 
remark, the tendency of both being to give the reader a clearer 
idea of the difference between the two editions, and a ground 
for forming an opinion as to which was published first. It is 
this—that, as far as I have compared them, the phraseology of 
the Rome edition is generally (not quite always) less rude, 
coarse, and scurrilous, than the Roan text; and I think that 
whoever reflects on even the specimen which follows, will be- 
lieve, though an opposite opinion has been maintained, that the 
passage, which I here give according to the Roan text, was the 
original, and that the Rome text, which substitutes what is here 
in italics for what is here in brackets, was the corrected edition. 
I do not know whether the mode of printing which I have 
adopted is the best for the purpose ; but I trust that the reader 
will understand, that if he reads straight forward all that is in 
Roman type, as if there were no brackets, and omits what is in 
italics, he will have the passage as it stands in the Roan edition ; 
if he reads it, omitting what is included in brackets, and taking 
instead what is in italics, he will have the Rome text. 


@ The Preface of the Translatour to the gentle Reader. 

1 haue hertofore (with no smale admiration) readde a certaine 
Sermon made in English, before our late souereine Lorde King Henry 
the .vill, about .xiiil. yeres past, by D, Tonstal than B. of Duresme, and 
set furthe in print (by like) for his owne glorye, or rather purgation, 
beyng suspected (and not without cause) to be a fanourer of the pre- 
tensed autoritie, and Antichristian power Cand detestable enormities] 
of the B. of Rome whereof he [semeth at this daye to be] ts bent at 
this day with other his complices to shew himself (that Sermon not- 
withstanding) not onely to be [no hinderour, but also] a frindelye 
fauourer, but an open diligent [a trustie] proctour, and [an open de- 
fedour, much to be lamented, in respect of his excellente giftes, and 
vertues otherwise. 

Ther is also} a certé Oratid also written in latin [made] by D, Sam- 
son, [late] than B. of Chichester, and now the double faced epicureous 
bite shepe of Coventry and Lichfield [ wiich Sermon and Oratié, proue 
and make learned assercion | aswel for the proof and assertion of the 
kinges supremacy, by the vndoubted truth of Gods vnfayling worde 
as of the [necessary and] iust abrogation of the sayde bishop of 
Romes fained power out of england. [And albe it men iustlye mar- 
uaile at these mennes inconstancy, seyinge howe they sayde and wrote 
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than, aud how slepperli thei speke and doo nowe, yet thei are vot 
muche compted vppon. because that lyke as Doresme pind By which 
Sermon and oracion I beige indifferently instructed in the truthe for those 
dayes in som poyntes cannot chose but marvaile somwhat at this their so 
sodayne alteracion of mynde and procediges presently sene to al ménes 
understonding. Howbeit for as muche a Tostall hathe ben longe [a goo ] 
reputed a still dreamynge Saturne, alwaies imagininge mischiefe, [so 
| and Samson [known ‘to be] an idelbellied carnal epicure, [that] 
which for worldly honour, and paltring pelfes sake hath ever holden 
with the hare, and runne with the hounde as they say ; and [as he hath 
theuishlye spoiled and made away pore mens liuings, the patrimonye 
of his bishoprike, so would he] (if he were bidden) would saye Christ 
[was] were a hangman and his father a thiefe. [‘Therefore, it forceth 
not what suche dubble mynded marchauntes* write or speak, seing (as 
saint lames sayth) thei are inconstant in all their waies, and of no 
satled] J compted not muche vpon them, nor thought that their Sermon 
and Oracion proceeded of any perswasion of cdscience but [forecast 
altogether, howe] to serue the time, as the comon [study &] practice of 

al] that foxie generation is, 

[And in like sort] But now of late I chaunced [lately] to read an excel- 
llent, and a right notable | learned] Oration, entitled De vera Obediécia, 
made in latine [nere] about .xx. yeres past by D. Stephan Gardener, 


* This word may appear as strange to some readers of modern books as it did to 
an anonymous writer who, four or five years ago, published a very large joke in the 
form of a burlesque Life and Defence of Bishop Bonner, “‘ By a Tractarian British 
Critic.” When this writer found that Bishop saying of Latimer, “ as for this mer- 
chant I know him well,” and adding, “as touching the other merchant Hooper, I 
have never seen him before,” he did not know what to make of it, having probably 
been Jed by something which he had seen or heard to connect the names of Latimer 
and Hooper with ecclesiastical, rather than mercantile, affairs. Accordingly, with 
the characteristic boldness of ignorance, he struck out the word merchant from the 
text, and substituted mechant; showing that if he did not understand English, he 
was not altogether ignorant of French, and knew how to adorn his work with some 
such flowers of conjectural criticism and humorous emendation as should render it 
worthy of the Seeley press from which it was to issue. It might be vulgar, but it 
would be not only truth, but good English, if a reviewer were to say of this author, 
that it was “ hard to deal with such a chap;” and perhaps most readers would pass 
over the phrase without once thinking of the words, “ dealer and chapman,” which still 
linger amidst our phraseology in a sense which has now become obsolete with re- 
spect to ‘* merchant.” This work is anonymous; but in case any future Placcius 
should be inclined to inquire about its authorship, three marks may be mentioued 
as possibly offering a clue. First, some other exhibitions of ignorance, such as I 
have meutioned—as for instance, in support of his assumed character of an ultra- 
tractarian, the author dates his dedication, “ October 23, Feast of St. Ignatius 
Loyola.” Asa piece of humour this is, perhaps, equal to anything in the whole book ; 
but not being much at home in the Calendar, he has unluckily got hold of St. Ig- 
hatius the Patriarch, instead of St. Ignatius the Jesuit, whose day is the 31st of 
July. Again, any man who should affect to write a life of Bishop Bonner, though 
only in a solemn jest of less than four hundred pages, while under a belief that the 
Cotton. MSS, are at Oxford, should really be himself placed in the British Museum 
a$ a national curiosity. See p. 13; and it is likely that where there are such things, 
there are plenty of such like. A second mark is, that the book is printed at Durham. 
A third, and the most observable, is, that it quotes a “ charge” delivered by one “ of 
the Dignitaries of the church,” named Townsend, 
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than B.isshop of V Vinchestre, [and] now Lord Chancellour and comon 
cutthrot of England, touchinge as well the kinges supremaci and ab- 
solute power (vnder God) of the church of England, and the necessary 
diuorce (as he calleth it) of the said king Henry the eighte from the 
quenes [graces] Mother that now is, [and] together with the lauful and 
chast mariage (for so he termeth the matter) [solemnised] had be- 
twene the sayde Kynge and quene Anne, to consist by the vnfailynge 
almightie word of GOD: as also concernynge the false fained autho- 
ritie and vsurped power of the bishoppe of Rome, and vniaufull or 
vnadvysed othees and vowes: ioyned with the emer preface of 
doughtie Doctoure Boner, than archedeacd of Leicestre, [and the 
kynges Embassadoure in Denmarke], gaping to be [made] a bishop 
us he is now by the way of usurpocion [was afterwarde] of London for 
the commendacion and praise of the same Oracion. 

I think the reader will believe that these two editions were 
printed in the order which their title-pages suggest; but, sup- 
posing their dates to be relatively true as to the order of pre- 
cedence between them, do we not begin to feel some surprise at 
those dates themselves? The former edition purports to have 
issued “ from Roane, xxvi. of Octobre,” in the year 1553 ; and 
the later from Rome “in Novembre” of the same year. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the date of this Roan book is only eleven 
days after Laurence Saunders’s sermon, at Allhallows, Bread- 
street. ‘To be sure, Gardiner had been Lord Chancellor ever 
since the 23rd of August, but how had he earned the title of 
“common cut-throat of England”? Whose throat had he or 
anybody else cut? What had “ doughtie D. Bonner” done by 
that time? In short, does not this style of writing, as well as 
even the coupling together of the names, rather savour of a 
later period, and a subsequent state of things and of feelings? 
Does it not look as if there was something not quite accordant 
with strict truth in the mes so punctually set forth in the titles 
of these books, any more than in the places assigned to them by 
the same authority ? 

And now that these suspicions are raised, let us go back a 
little, and look again at that Hamburgh edition of 1536, which 
was the first to present the public with Archdeacon Bonners 
Preface, and from which Dr. Brown's reprint in his Fasciculus, 
as well as the English translation, are professedly made. | 
propose this, because there is something very curious about the 
early history of printing in Hamburgh. I lay the following 
story, relating to that subject, before the reader, without pre- 
tending to vouch for the truth of all its particulars ; but at the 
same time assuring him, that in such sources of information 


as I have had opportunity to consult, I have found nothing 
to contradict any of them. 
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The Story of Hamburgh. 


One fine morning, in the year 1491, when all the inhabitants of 
Hamburgh were deeply engaged in business and pleasure—that is, 
either in actuql buying and selling, or in bargaining—so that even the 
gate-keeper (it*is not known of which gate) had stepped up into the 
city to learn the state of exchange between Hamburgh and Berlin,* 
two men, whose outlandish appearance afforded no information as to 
the place whence they came—indeed, I believe it has never to this day 
been even guessed at—contrived to slip in unobserved. How they 
managed to bring in with them all the materials and machinery neces- 
sary for establishing a printing office is not known; but it may well 
be imagined that nobody observed them, in a city where every man 
had his hand in his pocket, his heart in his purse, and his head in his 
ledger. So John and Thomas Brocard, or Borchard, or Burchard, 
with their typographical gear, went forward unmolested, until they 
came to the vacant space in front of the ‘Town-house ; where, as it 
seemed to them that they should have plenty of room and be in 
nobody’s way, they set up their press, and incontinently fell to work, 
printing a folio book in great Gothic type, to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary. 

All that day, as every day, everybody in Hamburgh was minding 
his own business, and the Proconsuls and Consuls (as the citizens 
loved to call what more modern folks would designate as the Burgo- 
masters and Town-Council) were assembled in the Town-house, to 
mind the business of everybody else. Nobody, therefore, heeded the 
printers, until the municipal grandees came forth, after a long day’s 
discussion on a new tariff, and were struck with amazement by the 
strange novelty. Johnand Thomas, by incredible skill and diligence 
at case and press, had just worked off their book, and hastily gathering 
and folding a few copies, presented one to each of the senators who 
had surrounded them, and were gazing in silent wonder at their pro- 
ceedings. Most of the Consuls, indeed, had little idea of what was 
going forward ; but two or three of the most enlightened looked at 
each other knowingly, and in a way that plainly said, this will not do. 
“ Aye, aye,” said one of the Proconsuls, at length, giving utterance to 


* Some readers may think I ought to have said Lubeck, perhaps, or some other 
place more known in the early history of commerce. But as the exact truth is not 
known, I do it on purpose to give the good city of Berlin a lift, as Mr. Cattley has 
done in his edition of Fox, by telling us that in the year 1538 it was honoured by 
the presence of Henry the Eighth, while his Vicar-General Cromwell was for some 
inscrutable reason quartered at Utrecht, or, as the cautious editor (not to depart at 
once too much from the ancient orthography which he is correcting) is pleased to 
spell it, “Eatrecht.” The proof of this is a letter from no less a person than Arch- 
deacon Bonner, then bishop elect of Hereford, to the Lord Crumwell. ‘The an- 
‘iqaated mode of spelling, which the editor has so carefully corrected, would in all 
likelihood have led some readers to quite another part of the world. They would 
have been liable to suppose that Byrling and Ewridge were the two seats of the Lord 

urgavenny in Kent and Sussex, better known to modern readers (especially the 


readers of Nichol’s Royal Progresses) by the visits of Queen Elizabeth.—See Fox, 
Com. Ed., vol. V. p. 152. 
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the thoughts.of the others as well as his own, “if this is allowed it 
willbe the rnin of the place. The exchange will be deserted by 
book-reading fools, and the workhouse crammed with book-writing 
beggars, Trade will be ruined, and all the profit of our exports and 
imports together will not meet our poor’s rates, We have staved off 
this new-invented folly during twenty or thirty years that it has stul- 
tified Mentz and Cologne, Frankfort and Strasburgh, and I know not 
what places beside, and we must not give way now. In spite of bad 
example, not a type has ever yet been set up in the good city of Ham- 
burgh, and we are not going to begin now.” 

John and Thomas rubbed their thumbs on their aprons, and 
looked sheepishly at each other. It was clear that they had made a 
great mistake. But they were sharp fellows, and in great emergencies 
great wits jump. They formed a sudden resolution, made a sudden 
start, ran off at full speed, and were never more seen or heard of. 

The Senators stood still and stared after them, but they stirred not 
a step. Perhaps they had some sympathy with Dogberry, and were 
not sorry to get rid of bad company at so little expence. For that 
matter, indeed, when the property which John and Thomas had 
abandoned in their flight came to be carried to account as firewood 
and old metal, there was a balance of some dollars in favour of the 
city chest. But so deeply were the Proconsuls, and Consuls, and 
Citizens, and indeed all the inhabitants, impressed with a sense 
of the danger which they had so narrowly escaped, that so long as 
any one of those senators lived (and it was more than forty years) no 
man, woman, or child, ever printed a book, or a bit of one, in the good 
city of Hamburgh; though none of them knew all the particulars 


which have just been laid before the reader, some of which have never, 
indeed, been divulged until this present occasion. 


I have already said that I do not vouch for the truth of all 
things contained in this story, and I hope the reader does not 
think that I believe it all myself, or wish him to believe more of 
it than he likes. I merely give it as what may be true—that is, 
what cannot be contradicted on the authority of any of the 
common sources of bibliographical information. This must, | 
think, appear to every reflecting person very remarkable ; and 
it will, perhaps, be hardly believed, unless I state the case more 
plainly and technically. 

If the reader will turn to Panzer’s “ Annales Typographici,” 
he will find what that writer has to say of printing in Hamburgh 
during the fifteenth century. It is all comprised in a notice of 
one single book, entitled, “ Laudes beate Marie virginis,” said, 
in its colophon, to have been printed (if not with all the circum- 
stances here stated) by the persons, and at the time, specified 
in this Story of Hamburgh. Panzer states that it was the first 
book, and the only one, printed there before the year 1500. In 


* Vol. L. p. 453. 
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accordance with this, Santander tells us that this book, “est la 
seule impression faite dans la ville anséatique d’ Hamburg, 
avant lan 1500, et par conséquent Joh. et Thomas Borchard 
sont les seuls imprimeurs de cette ville."* Dr. Falkenstein, in 
his history of early printing, published so recently as 1840, has 
nothing to offer against these statements, and acknowledges that 
the ancient city of Hamburgh, so celebrated in the history of 
German commerce, can boast of only one book printed in the 
fifteenth century.t 

One book, and only one book, and that by printers who are 
not known to have printed any other. book, there or elsewhere, 
before or after. Surely this is very singular. Dr. Falkenstein 
gives us a list of 176 places in which printing had been carried 
on before this year 1491, and it is strange enough that Hamburgh 
should not be among them. Butitis incomparably more strange 
that, when the art had penetrated that city in the year 1491— 
when a press had been set up and had produced one book—it 


should have disappeared and remained unheard of for forty-five » 


years. And not only did the newly-arrived art disappear, but 
the artists also vanished, not from Hamburgh only, but from all 
human ken. The migrations of early printers are notorious, 
and nobody would have been surprised to learn that John and 
Thomas Brocard had been next heard of at the far end of 
Christendom ; but I am not aware that their names are to be 
found connected with any other time, or place, or book, than 
that single one which they are said to have printed at Hamburgh 
in 1491, or that there is anything else in the world to attest that 
such persons ever existed. 

Now when we consider how easy it was for any one of the 


coer who really were hard at work in other places, to put a | 


alse name in a book—how very possible it is that some one of 
them may have been led, by some reason or some caprice which 
we cannot fully understand, to do in this case what we know to 
have been done in so many others—shall we not be led to 
suspect that the book of “ Laudes” bearing the date of 1491 
was not really a native of the city of Hamburgh? Especially 
because, though I have more particularly insisted on the fact 
that no book is known to have been printed therefore before 
that time, we must also bear in mind that there is no proof, so 


* “Essai historique sur l’origine de I’Imprimerie, ainsi que sur l’histoire de son 
dans les villes, bourgs, monastéres et autres endroits de l'Europe.” — 

t Geschicte der Buchdruckerkunst in ihrer Entstehung und Ausbildung, &c. Ein 
Denkmal zur vierten Sicular-Feier der Typographie. p. 198. He says, “ Die alte 
Hansestadt Hamburg, die in der Geschichte des deutschen Handels eine: so 
zeichnete Rolle spielt, hat nur eir einzigen Druck aufzuweisen, welcher dem fiinf- 
zebnten Jahrhunderte angehirt. Es ist Laudes,’” &c. 
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far as I know, of anything having been printed there for forty-five 
years after. I am fully aware, and I feel it right to state, that if 
any reader should do me the honour to look out my authorities, 
he may think that in this statement I exaggerate ; but as it would 
not be to such an extent as would materially affect the argu. 
ment, and as this essay has already run to so great a length, 
that my entering into proof on the subject would render it in- 
tolerable, I must beg him to have patience with me, and I hope 
to convince him that I am not misrepresenting the matter. 
Iam, &c., S. R. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from page 404.) | 
This is the Accompt of Richard Kyng & John Baker, wardeyns of 
the Rentes & goodes belongyng vuto the Chirche of Seint Andrew 
Huberd beside Estchepe of london made from the last day of 
Aprill the ix yere of the reigne of Kyng Edward the fourth vnto 
the last day of Aprill the xij" yere of the reigne of the said kyng. 
which is by iij hole yeres, [From April 30th, 1469, to April 30th, 
1472.) 
Receytes of Rent. 


First, resceyued of John Okeley for the Rent of the tene- 
ment which he holdeth by this ii) yere past at the feest 
of midsomer the said xij yere euery yere iij" vi" viij* 


Summa 
Summa pr. 


Receytes for Pascall light. 
Item, Receyued in money for iij pascalls by all the said 
Summa pr. 
Receytes for beme light. 


Item, Receyued in money for beme light by all the said 


Summa pr. 
Receytes for May money. 
Item, receyued in Maymoney . . . viiij* 
Summa pr. 
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Receytes of Margery Kene. 


Item, resceyued of aerery Kene for i 4 yere euery yere 
. Summa vi 


Silda pr. 


Summa of thise Receytis, xvij"* v* iij* 


_ Receyt for Buryels & Knellys. 
Item, resceyued of the wyf of Richard Bafford for the 


pytand knell . ix" 
Item, resceyued of the pytt and knell of Arnold the is 

Gascoyn 
Item, resceyued of | mnaietieus Alhede for the pytt and knell 

of hir housbond xxxiij* iiij*, 
Item, resceyued for ryngyng of the grete bell for our 

parson. iij* iiij* 
Item, resceyued of Vndrewode for burying & bell ryngyng 

forhyswyf . 
Item, resceyued of Rolf Smyth for ryngyng of the grete 

bell for his wyf 
Item, resceyued of the said maistresse Allhede to the 


Summa, iij"* xv* iiij* 


Receytes for the wast of Torches and for other thynges, 


Item, Receyued of Richard for leayng of the Chaleys viij* 
Item, Receyued of Mundys for wast of the Chirche 
torches. vij* 
Item, Receyued of Mawde Hanssinne for wast of ij | 
pownd save a quarteron . xij" 
Item, resceyued of Thomas Wattes for a pound wast, a 
Item, for wastyng of a Torche for Jenot the Gascoyne . vi". 


Item, for Peyntyng of Seint Andrewe of Richard Bafford 


Item, resceyued for Tyle 
Item, resceyued of Rychemond for the wast of ij torches xij* 

Summa, ix* y* 


Receytes for the Chambre ouer the Vestry. 


Item, receyued for the Chambre ouer the vestry for half a 


of Sir Richard Sefton preest midsomer 


Summa pr, 
Summa totalis receyued xxj" xij" v* 
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Paymentes made by all the tyme of the Accompt. 


First payed to Richard Kyng all that that is to hym owyng 
as appereth in the fote a the last accompt. eae 
Item, payed to Sir Richard for his salary Paice 2 
Item, payed for makyng of the Funte 
Item, payed to Thomas Crowcher for amendyng of i ij 
lokkys [locks] to the Chirche dores 
Item, for a Rope to the Cloke : ; 
Item, for a Clapre to the secunde bell ; 
Item, for scowryng of Candelstikkes se : 


. 


Item, for the Organ player in Christmasse weke |. 
Item, for amendyng ofasurpleys . ; 
Item, for makyng clene of the Candilstikkes of the Chirche 
Item, for amendyng of the pentyse at the Chirche dore . 
Item, for settyng on ofan hoke . 

Item, payed to Thomas More for poleys nailys and Rollys 


with other amendyng of whelys : % 


Item, for a Rope to the Clokk for the grete peyse pris . 
Item, for amendyng ofaloktoaChest. . 
Item, foran hoketothe pentys . . . 
Item, for amendyng of the Clok 
Item, for dressyng of a Candelstik to the Resureccion : 
Item, to Richard Rolf for amendyng of a Claper . 
Item, payed to Thomas Crowcher for amendyng of a 
Claper and a spryng and other gere for the Clok . 
Item, for scowryng of Candelstikkes 
Item, for a staff to the Crosse 
Item, for ij bawdrykkys for ij bellys ‘ : 
Item, payed for a litell bell Rope for the Sanctus bell. 
Item, fora Rope to the Almesse bell . 
Item, the pascall for ij yere . 
Item, to Robert luters wyf for colory ng of a Sirples , 
Item, to Reygaytes wyf for coloryng of a nother surpleys 
Item, payed for wex ofthe Bemelight 
Item, payed for makyng of the Bemelight _. e ‘ 
Item, payed for Richardes pytte 
Item, payed to Granger for ij lode lyme and v sakky for 
the Chirche and for Okeleys hows. 
Item, payed to the mason ‘for pauyng of the pytt for 
Arnold the Gascoyn 
Item, payed to John Clerk for Rychard Baffordys pytt 
makyng. 
Item, payed for Corpus Christi day for flaggs & garlondys 
Item, payed for Amendyng of the Awbys in the Chirche 
Item, payed to the Rakeyr for beryng awey of the dust . 
Item, for leying of a stone vpon Vndrewodys wyf. 
Item, for makyng of ij new whelys ; 
Item, payed to Symond Turnour for peyntyng of the dyall 


XXxj* viij®: 
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Item, payed for Reperacion of the hows about the Clok 
for naills bords & werkmanshipp 
Item, for scowryng of laton gere in- the Chirche 
Item, for makyng of the Clok 
Item, payed for a Rope : 
Item, payed to Sir Nicholl for j quarter : 
Item, to geffrey Raker ‘ 
Item, payed to Thomas Wattys for Cole and Candell by 
the said tyme for the chirche. 
Item, payed for wasshyng of the Chirche gere by x 
quarters of this Accompt that is to sey the first quarter 
_ yiij* the secunde quarter viij* the -thridde quarter viij* 
the iiijth quarter vij* & every quarter than next after 
by all the said x quarters viij* Summa 
Item, for scowryng for the gere of the Chirche at Ester 
Item, for an Organ pleyer_ . ‘ 
Item, for a key to the Chirche dore ; bby ae ‘ 
Item, to Crowcher for amendyng of the Claper of the 
Item, for makyng of the pascall the said xijth yere. x 
Item, for laumpe oyle by all this tyme . ‘ ; : 
Item, payed to Mundus for Candyil this our tyme 


Summa of thise paymentes, ix” vij* ij* 


529 


viij* ix* 
xiiij* 

y* 
xiij® 


ij* ij* 


vi". vij* 


xiiij* 
xj* 
iiij* 


ij* vit: 
xiij* iij* 
ij* ix® 


Paymentes of Quyte Rent And Kepyng of the Obyte of Julyan 


Fairhede. 


Item, payed for quyte Rent goying out of Okeleys hows 
for euery yere this iij yere at viij* the yere Summa 
Item, payed for the Obyte of Julyan Fairhede euery yere 
this iij yere that is to sey the first yere ix* j* the secund 
yere ix* vij* the thridde yere ix* vj* —. Summa 


Summa, lij* ij* 


Reperacions in Okeleys hows, 


First, for Amendyng of A wall in John Okeleys hows. 
Item, for amendying of A gutter in the same hows : 


Item, for amendyng of the Gable ende in the Garet and 


nailys to the same hows. 
Item, for makyng of an hoke to the dore in the Seler by 
Item, for Tyle to the same hows . : ‘ : : 
Item, for a Tyler and his man for v 


Item, for amendyng of A gutter in the Garet of the said 


Vou, XXXI.—May, 1847, 
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Item, payed to Mott Carpenter for borde nayll and for A 
new wyndowe and amendyng of the old wyndows to 


the shopp of the same hows. . xiiij* 
Item, Allowed to the said Okeley at the resceyt of his 

Rent by ij tymes either tyme ij* .  « Summa iiij* 
Item, payed for the engrosyng of this Accompt . xyj* 


Summa, xxx" viij® 
Summa totalis payed, xij" x* 
And so remayneth clerely in the box viij": xi* vij* in redy money. 


And ouer this Nicholas Okerford oweth for the hire of the 
Chambre ouerthe vestry . . . iit iiij* 


This is thaccompt of Symond Tapycer and John Halle wardeyns of 
the Rentes & goodes belongyng vnto the Chirche of Seint Andrew 
beside Estchepe of london made from the last day of the moneth 
of Aprill the xij" yere of the reigne of Kyng Edward the fourth 
vnto the last day of the moneth of Aprill the xiiij™ yere of the 
reigne of Kyng Edward aforesaid which is by ij hole yeres, 
[From April 30th, 1472, to April 30th, 1474.) 


Receytes in the Chirche 


First, Receyued in redy money 
Item, resceyued Nicholas Okerford in detour 


Summa in dettour & money viij** xiiij* xj* 


Receytes of Rent of Okeleys hows, 


First, resceyued for the said hous that is to sey of the said 
Okeley for mighelmesse quarter the said xij yere 
xvi* viij* and for voyde termes that is to sey for the 
termes of Christmasse the same xij yere & Kster the 
xiij yere of the said kyng nil. And of the leve called 
the late wyf of Gerard Morcys for the termes of mid- 
somer & Mighelmesse the same xiij yere nil for hit 
was geven & perdoned hir for the Costs the said Gerard 
did in the said hows and of the newe husbond of the 
same late wyf of Gerard called Chestre Herold for 
Cristmasse quarter the same xiij yere xvi* viij* and 
for Ester quarter the xiiij yere of the said kyng in 
pertie of payement of that Ester quarter x* Summa 


totalis resceyued for the said hows in our tyme - — xliij* iiij* 


Receytes of Pascall light. 
Item, resceyued in money for i pascalls this ij yere that 
is to a the first yere x" vij*: And the secunde yere 
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Receytes for bemelyght. 


Item, resceyued in money for bemelight this ij yere 
Receytes of Margarete Kene., 
Item, resceyued of the same Margarete Kene for hir ston- i 
dyng this ij yere at ij* the yere , . Summa iiij* 


Item, for an old gown that was geven tothe chirche by vs 


Receytes for Buryels and Ryngyng of Knellys. 
First, resceyued of the Waserer for ryngyng of the grete 


bell for his wyf iiij* 
Item, for brekyng of the grounde in the Chirche for 


Item, for the knell for John Hallys wy 
Item, of Nicholas Okerforn for his knell pyt 
Item, for old lede that was solde . 

Item, for a quartern of borde ix’! 


Summa, xxxj* i* 


Summa totalis receyued, xvij" ij* 


Paymentis by all the tyme of this Accompt. 


First, paied to Sir George at our lady day the Assumpcion 


the xiij yere of the Reigne of kyng Edward the fourth 
for his salary for an hole yere vi xiij* iiij* 


Summa pr. 
Paymentes for the Chirch. 
Item, payed to the Raker for half a yere iiij* 


Item, for a poste vuto the Chirche Wall ‘ ; ja 
Item, payed to the Mason . ‘ ‘ viij** 
Item, payed for ij sakkys of lyme % 
Item, for stapilles and haspys 
Item, payed for mendyng of an Antyfonar $B xij* 
Item, payed vnto the lauandre for midsomre quarter viij* 

Item, payed for of A nawbe alb] to the 
Item, for threde . F ob. 
Item, payd to the lavendir for Cristmasse quarter viij" 

Item, payd for the obyte of William Feyrer and Jelyan 
wyf . ix” iiij* 


Item, payed vnto the Plommer for sowdyng of of the Chirch 


Item, payed to the Raker for a quarter ofan) ij’: 
Item, for mendyng of surplyses 


Item, for a Rope for the grete — to the Clok . xx* 
202 
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in Costes for ale . 


iij* 

Item, payed for nayles ob. 
Item, paied for amendyng of the Canapee aie Ss xij* 
Item, fora Carpenter halfaday . . +» «.« iiij* 
Item, for a planke an nayles to ‘the Chirech durre v* 
Item, for a pece of tymbre to the same os : be 
Item, for makyng of the grete peyse and ix" 
Item, for half an ell of Cloth iiij* 
Item, to the Canell Raker . ij* 
Item, for a Rope to the grete belle ix* ob, 
Item, payed for mendyng of ij Clapers . ij* 
Item, for quarters of tymbre 
Item, payed for nayles ‘ xj" 
ltem, for makyng ofapytt . x* ob. 
Item, payed to the Carpenter for vi dayes Pea peek ae. 
Item, payed for the Clocke . xiij* 
Item, for fetchyng of the Clok and beryng home . . iiij* 
Item, tothe lavendir for iij quarters . . ij* 
Item, for C. xvi fote planch borde 
Item, for C. di. xxix fote of quarter borde 
Item, a bonde for a belle whele_. 
Item, for henges and nayles a 
Item, payed for tyling of the Chirche to the Tylar and his 

man for ij Dayes_. ij* ij" 
Item, for iiij rose Tyles : iiij* 
Item, for Sande . iij* 
Item, for ij» Sowder xv‘ 
Item, for amendyng of the Sirplys Colars 
Item, for Scowryng of the laten ware in the Chirche , xvy" 


Item, to the Raker fora quarter . ij* 


Item, for half an ell of Cloth to bynde with the Surplyse iiij* ob 
Item, for a Rope for the grete bell ¢ A ; ix’ 


Item, to a mason for leying of the stone of Gerard. v" 


Summa aswele for the prest as for the paymentes aforsaide 
ix™ xviij* i* ob. 


Reperacions for the stalle & hous belongyng to the Chirche. 


Item, for v peny nayle j* 

Item, in iij peny nayle 

Item, for iij quarters for the stalle PN 

Item, a borde forthe stalle . . . . j* 

Item, for Di. C. iijj peny nayle . . . . ij" 

Item, to a a day and an xij" 
Item, fora Tyler and hismanijdayes. ij* 
Item, forij C. Tyle . ‘pe xvj" 
Bie Item, for a C quarter borde and an halfe and half a ] 
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Item, for v quarters borde_, 


Item, for a C, of v peny nayle sto 
Item, for a C. of peny nayle mil 
Item, for ij spykyngys . 
Item, for Sande . d ‘ 
Item, for iij sakkes of lyme . anit te 
Item, for the Cariage of the Duste. ; ; ‘ 
Item, for di. a C. of iij peny naile . 
Item, for di. a C. of Rofe Nayle . 
Hem, for di. C. of hertlath. ter 
ltem, for Rofe nayle_ . 
Item, for latyse forthe bay wyndows 
Item, for di. a C. of iij peny nayle ‘ 
Item, for ij lb. sowdyr . 
Item, inv peny nayle . 
Item, in etyng and drynkyng 
Item, an hoke for the Garet wyndow_. R 
Item, a Carpenter ij dayes and di. . 
Item, for the one part of the Indenture for the said hows 
Item, for ringyng of the waserer wyfes knell . pick on 


Summa, xviij* ix* 
Mo paymentis for the Chirch. 


Item, payed to an Organ pleyer_ . 
Item, payed to the Chaundeler for the pascall & tene- 
an nn for the obytte of William Fayrer and Julian 
Item, payed for the Pavyar . é 
“Item, ryngyng for the knell for hallys wyf . 4 
Item, for Girdiles to the Chirch . 
Item, paied to the Raker fora quarter . 
Item, paied to Rolf Smyth for iij spykyngys ; . 
Item, for mendyng of a bolt to the Chirch durre . 
Item, for nailes to the same durre . 
Item, for ij stroppes of Iren for the Clock ‘ : 
Item, for a key to the Vestry durre ‘ : ‘ 
Item, for a key to the store hous in the Chirch yerde 
Item, for Cuppes for feyrers terment -¥ 
Item, for kuttyng of the vyne in the Chirch yerde . 
Item, for Garnysshyng of the Crosse baner 
Item, for kuttyng of the tree 
Item, to the lavendre . 
Item, for ij peynted Clothes to the high Auter. ‘ 
Item, to the plommer for ij lb. souder, 
Item, in fyre andale . . 


ltem, for making clene of the Goter , ; 
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Item, for mendyng of the Clocke and water to the font . 
Item, for flagges and Garlondes & pakthrede on Corpus 
Item, for ale to the Carpenter that made the Crosse . 
Item, for a Claspe and a bolte for the litel bell whele_. 
Item, for a new whele to the same bell . 7 e704 
Item, for hangyng and trussyng of the bellis in the stepil 
Item, for Chaungyng of a nobil that was broken for the 
Item, paied in the Receyt of the Chirch hous rent. . . 
Item, paied for xxxviij fote tymbre to the Crosse 
Item, for xi daies werk of a Carpenter . : 
Item, for viij. daies werk of the kerver . , 
Item; paied tothe peyntour . 
Item, paied to the plum mer for the ledyng of the Crosse 
Item, paied to Munde for iiij dosein Candell for the 
Item, paied to Champeney for lampe oyle for the Chirch 
Item, for leying of a stone for Okerfordes wif > , 
Item, forasak lyme ., . 
Item, forthe Pascall . 
Item, fora Crosse of Iren . 
Item, paied for a lode of lombe 
Item, fornayles . | 
Item, for engrosyng & makyng of this Accompt . 
Summa, iiij" xiij* ij* 


Quyte Rent. 
Item, paied for quyte rent goyng oute of the Chirche hous 
for this ij yere every yere viijy : . Summa 
Summa pr. 
Allowaunces. 


Paied. Item the said Accountantes Ax to be allowed of 
that they stond afore charged not yet resceyued 


Summa totalis of All maner of Payementes and allowaunces 


ix® iiij* ob. 
Dettours the tyme of this Accompt. 


Payed, First, the said Chestre Herald for the residue of 

his rent yet beying behynd of a quarter Rent at 

Kster the xiiij yere of the reigne of the said kyng 

Item, the same Chestre for midsomre quarter the same 

Payed. Item, John Brigges oweth for Sir George : 
Payed. Item, Richard Kyng oweth ‘ 


And so remayneth clerely in the box, xxx* iiij* ob. 
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This is thaccompt of John Brugges & Nicholas Okerford wardeins of 
the Rentes and goodes belongyng to the Chirch of Seint Andrewe 
Huberd besyde Estchepe of london made from the last day of 
the moneth of Aprill The xiiij yere of the reigne of kyng Edward 
the fourth vnto the last day of the moneth of Aprill the xvi yere 
of the Reigne of kyng Edward the fourth which is by ij hole yeres. 
[From April 30th, 1474, to April 30th, 1476.) 


Receytes in the Chirch Box. 
First, resceyued in the Box as conenihe in the fote of the ) 
pr. 
Receytes of the Chirch hous. 


Item, resceined of Chestre Herald for the Rent of the 
Chirche hous for a quarter of A yere endyng at Mid- 
somre A° xiiij° as appereth in the fote of the last Ac- 
compt xvi* viij* Item, resceyued of the same Chestre 
for recompense of his termes which he had to com in 
the seid Tenement xx" Item, resceyued for the Rent 
of the seid Tenement for A yere & di from the seid 
fest of Midsomre A° xiiij® vnto the fest of Cristemasse 
A° xv° nil. Item, resceyued for the Rent of the same 
Tenement for half a yere from the seid fest of Crist- 
masse A° xv° ynto the feest of Midsomre A° xvj° of 


John Mante Bowyer xxvi* viij. . Summa iij* iiij*: 
Summa pr. 
Receytes of Pascall light. 
- Item, resceyued in money for ij pascals this ij yere xviij* vij* qua. 
Resceytes for bemelight. 
Item, resceyued in money for bemelight for this yere iij" xiiij* ix* ob. 
Summa pr. 
Resceytes of buryels and knellys. 
Item, resceyued of William Graunger for the burying of 
his fader in the Chirch, and for the knell ; et 
Item, resceyued of the wyf of Richard Kyng for the bury. 
ing of hir husbond in he Chirch and for his knell x" 
Summa, xx” 
Mo Resceytes. 


Item, resceyued of Margaret Kene for hir stondyng atte 
Chirch Dore foraholeyere . . «+ ij* 
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Item, resceyued of the same Pa hir seid stond- 
yng for an hole yere : 

Item, resceyued in gaderyng of May money for the Chirch 

Item, resceyued for ij empty pypes that wer left’in the 
Chirche hous 

Item, resceyued for the clerkes wages { for i iij quarters of A 
yere endy ng at the feest of Ester A° xvi° ple 

Item, resceyued for the hire of v torches 


Summa of thise Receytes, xlvij* v* ob. 
Summa totalis resceyued, xij* xiij* vij* qua. 


Paymentes made by all the tyme of this Accompt. 


First paied for quyterent oute of the Chirch hous for ij 
yere either yere viij*\ Summa 

Item, payed for Ryngyng of Graungers knell & for leying 
of the stone vpon his grave ageyn 

Item, paied for Ryngyng of Richard Kynges knell and for 
leying of the stone vpon his grave ageyn . 

Item, payed for a quarteron of wex for the bemelight . 

Item, payed to John Kene for makyng of the seid beme- 
light 

Item, payed for maky ng ‘clene of laton ware in the Chirch 
for ij yere 

Item, paied for a bauderyk for the grete 

Item, paied for makyng of a new benche in A pew in the 
Chirch 

ltem, for mendyng of a ‘Claper for a bell > 

Item, paied for mendyng of the Clokk . 

Item, paied for ij new bell Ropes one for the grete bell an 
other for the litell bell . 


Item, paied for byndyng and couery ng of v bokes that is 


for to sey ij Massebokes ij Antifoners and a procession- 
ary and for Claspestothem 
Item, paied for mendyng of the Vestementes for silke 
riband and for werkmanshipp 
Item, paied to Brownynges wyf for wasshyng of the 
Chirchgere for ij yere at midsomere A® xvj* 
‘Item, paied for hauyng oute of Dust of the Chirch at 
diuerse tymes and for makyng clene about the Chirch 
Item, paied for Coles for watchyng of the sepulcre for ij yere 
Item, paied to Prestis and Clerkes syngers beyng in the 
Chirch i ij Chirch halydayes 
jem, paied for sowyng and amendyng “of aubes & sur- 
plises 
Item, paied for makyng clene of the table at the high 
Auter. 
Item, paied for maky ng and writyng of ij newe Inven- 
taries of the Chirche goodes ‘ 


i* ob, 


xxx)" liij* 


ii" 


xvi" 


viij* 


ij* 
xiij* 


ili" 
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xij" 


XXXviij® iiij* 
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Item, for makyng of an obligacion with a condicion for 


the clerkes suertee . 


Item, payed for flagges & gerlondes on Corpus Christi 


dayes for ij yere 


Item, payed for threde for to sowe on the Fanons vpon Saud 


the Aubes 
Item, paid for makyng and wast of the Pascall for i ij yere 
Item, paied for tenebre Candelles for ij yere 
Item, paied to John Kene for mendyng of torches that 
were broken . 
Item, payed for xxv) Ib, of Talowe Candell ' Redes 
Item, for iij Ib of watchyng-Candell 
Item, paied for peyntyng of banerstaves for the ij stremers 
Item, paied for a pole to be a banerstaf for one of the same 
stremers . 
Item, gg for Spyky nges. and nayles for hangyng of the 


Item, at ed for ij ‘new holow keyes for the Chirch Dores 

Item, paied for bromes and for water to the font. 

Item, payed for ne oyle for the lamp for v galons & a 
quarte 

Item, payed for a new Crosse of Coper and gilt : 

Item, payed to the Clerk for his wages for ii) quarters of 
a yere that is to sey for the termes of Mighelmasse 
Cristemasse and Ester last passed 

Item, paied in Costes for holdyng of the Obite of William 
Fayrehede and Julyan his wyf for ij yere . 

Item, paied for the onan and Bie of this Ac- 
compt. 


Summa of thise paymentes, xt xj" ob, 


Reperacions for the hous belongyng to the Chirch. 


Item, paied toa Dawber for hym and his man for a dayes 

wags for mendyng of walles & flores in the Chirche 
ous he 

Item, paied for a lode of lombe ‘ : 

Item, paied for lyme sonde latthes and for sprigge Nayle 

Item, paied for amendyng of a benche in the halle for 
quarters nayle and for werkmanshy 

Item, paid to Rolf Smyth for makyng of newe keyes & 
for mendyng of lokkes in the same hous, ‘ 

Item, paied for Costes for goyng to Westmynster to speke 
with Chestre Harauld 


Item, paied for j Ib. & di, of Sowdre for gottes | in the 
saide hous 


Item, for on for to hete their Irens . . 


XXx" 
xviij* x* 


xvj* 


xv" 
ij* vij* 
iiij* ob, 
xii)" 
‘J 
ons, viij® iiij* wig | 
| Summa totalis payed, x™ ix* iij*ob. 
| Rest clete in the box, xliiij* iiijj* ob. qua, 
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fae} ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. ; 
(Continued from page 421.) 
895. Item. It raineth into the said chancel. 
| ig | [The fermour of the Rectory was ordered to repair the roof : 
Far : before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommuni- 

cation. ] 

f 896. Item. William Sherewood witholdeth iiii.d. of Peter-pence, 
which is unpaid these ix. years. 

- [ William Sherwood appeared, and said that he had come to 


an agreement with the Churchwardens, and they said the same. 


897. Item. The heirs of John Menfild withold iid. of Peter- 
pence by year. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the heirs of John Menfeld 
had settled with the parishioners. | 


898. Item. Thomas Mett, executor to John Menfild, hath not 
fulfilled the will of the said John; for whereas a certain 
house and land should have been sold for iii. years past, 
and the money thereof coming to the use of the church. 


nt 


{Thomas Mett, executor of John Menfeld, appeared, and stated 
that the house and land ordered to be disposed of by the will had 
been sold, and he had settled with the Churchwardens ; and they . 
confirmed it. | | 


899. Item. Lucia, servant with Maister Edmond Martyn, is 
great with child by William his servant, and so is de- 
parted. 


[The Churchwardens stated that she had quitted the diocese, 
and was gone they knew not whither. ] 


900. Item. The Porteous and the Manuell there are broken and 
not sufficient to serve God on. 


[The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens either to re- 
pair them or provide new ones before Easter, under pain of ex- 
communication. ] 


901. Jtem. William Tyler withdraweth of the church to the sum 
of xl.s. et ultra. 


[He appeared, and acknowledged that he had some money in 
his hands belonging to the church ; he did not know how much ; 
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but not so much as was claimed, The Commissary enjoined him to 
account with the Churchwardens, and pay them what should 
appear to be due before the Feast of Pentecost, under pain of 
excommunication. | 


902. Item. The parishioners oftentimes come late to the service 
on holidays. 


[The Commissary enjoined the vicar of Graveney to admonish 
his parishioners to keep their church duly at times of divine ser- 


vice, and to be in the church at the beginning of the service, 
under pain of the law, | 


Ecciesta DE HARNEHILL vel HARNEHELL. 


903. Compertum est. That the Maister of the College of Wye 
draweth to the house of one John Stephyn suspiciously. 


[M. John Goodhewe, Master of the College of Wy, appeared, 
and the Commissary enjoined him not to frequent the house of 
John Stephen, and to avoid the company of his wife, except in 
public places, under pain of excommunication. | 


904. Item. Henry Symonnys wife draweth to John Percyvall 
suspiciously. 


[The Commissary enjoined Joan Symonds to avoid the 
company of John Percyvall in prohibited places, under pain of 
excommunication. | 


EccLESIA DE HARTEY. 


905. Compertum est. That the curate lacketh a mansion-place 
that hath been there of old time. 


[The Lady Matildis, Prioress of Davington, appeared, and 
stated that there was no mansion-place for the parish priest, and 
that, to the best of her belief, she was not bound to build one. 
The Commissary enjoined her to build, or otherwise provide, a 
house for him within two years after Michaelmas ensuing, under 


pain of sequestration, unless she should obtain a longer term from 
the Archbishop. ] 


906. Item. There is a part of the Churchyard is not closed, in 
the default of my Lady of Davington. 


[She expressed her belief that she was not bound to do the 
repairs, but said, that if it could be proved that she was, she 
would do them. The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens 
either to prove her liability or to do it themselves before St. John 
the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 
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EccLesia DE BAbDELM. 

907. Compertum est. Omnia bene. 
[Of course no acta.] 
EccLESIA DE DoppyNe@Ton vel DoDINGTON. 
+4, 908. Compertum est. That the vicarage is almost down, and the 
es > vicar do lodge in the town suspiciously at alehouses. 

[Sir John [blank] the vicar appeared. The Commissary en- 
ie joined him to repair his vicarage before the Michaelmas ensuing, 

i) ae under pain of sequestration. And also that he should reside in 
ie 4 it, and not in suspect houses, under pain of the law, ] 

tek a 909. Item. That one Robert Bachiler witholdeth a certain be- 
ae | quest of one William Hynde of the sum of five marks, and 
i will not pay it. 

‘te 
ie [ Thomas Okenfold appeared as executor of Robert Bacheler, 
ity and confessed the debt. ‘The Commissary enjoined him to pay ° 
aoe it before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. ] 


910. Item. That the church walls are unrepaired in the default 
of the parishioners, and also the roof of the body of the 
church. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them to repair the body of the church sufficiently, both as to 
walls and as to the roof and otherwise before Michaelmas, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


EccLESIA DE FEVERSHAM. 


O11, Compertum est. That Thomas Reed, Richard Lulle, Robert 
$F. a Lacy, and Robert Deve, late wardens of the said church, 3 
now dead, were in arrearage of iis. the which John 
é Venor and John Pollyn, executors of the testament of the 
& said Richard Lulle, will not pay. 


ie a | [John Venor and John Polyn, executors of Richard Lull of 

| Feversham, appeared, and the Commissary enjoined them to pay 
the money before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of 
excommunication. ] 


912, tem. There remaineth in the hands of the said Thomas 
Reed of the arrearage of Richard Bedill late warden of the 
said church as yet be not paid xx.s. the which Robert 
Withiot that married the said Thomas’ wife executrix to 
the same will not pay it. 


[Robert Wydeot appeared and denied the debt. The Com- 
missary enjoined him to pay it before St. John the Baptist’s day 
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or to prove the payment on the Tuesday after that day. On 
which day the executors of the will of the said Robert Wydeot 
appeared, and exhibited a receipt for the xx.s, and so the Com- 
missary dismissed the matter. ] 


3 Item. That whereas Robert Deve now deceased, confessed 


and willed in his last will that the Church should have 
viii.s. Goodleve the wife and executrix to the said Robert 
will not pay it. 

Goodleve the widow of Robert Dove appeared and said that 
she had paid John Brode the churchwarden; and he con- 
firmed it. ] el 
Item. That John Pryston willed that a priest should sing 
for his soul in the parish church of Feversham halfayear, 
the which Jaffray Brech will not pay. . 


[ Geoffry Breche of the city of Canterbury appeared and con- 
fessed the legacy, but said it had been paid; and having been 
sworn the Commissary dismissed him. ] 


Item. That Edward Thomson willed that a priest should 
sing for him xx. years which is not found by the fault of 
Margaret Horne. 


{Margaret Hoorn appeared and acknowledged the truth of the 
matter contained in the article; but said that the priest had ful- 
filled eighteen years, The Commissary enjoined her to provide 
a priest for the two remaining years, before the Feast of the As- 
sumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


916. Item. That the same Margaret withdraweth xl.l. of the 


bequest of her husband that willed x1./. to be delivered to 
the church of certain lands if his ii. daughters died the 
which are both dead. 


[The said Margaret acknowledged that the xl./. left by the said 
Kdward Thomasson to the church, remained in her hands. The 
Commissary enjoined her to pay it to the churchwardens by 
yearly instalments of x./. for the reparation of the church until 
she should have paid the whole sum, under pain of excommu- 
nication. | 


917. Item. That one Robert Withiot, John Sole, William 


Sparrow withold from Roose Lacy certain lands that were 
one John Thomsonnys while he lived that had no issue of 
his body, and so is fallen to her by reason of next to the 
blood, where it availeth nothing to trouble for it, for they 
are the principal jurats of the said town. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the business between Rose 
Lacy and Robert Whiteot, John Sole and William Sparrowe was 
pending at common law. ] | 
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918. Item. That there remaineth in the hands of Margaret 
Horne x./. the which was spared of the buying of a suit of 
vestments of the bequest of Thomas Edward Thomassyn 
late her husband. 


(The said Margaret Hoorn said that she had no such sum in 
her hands; for that she had expended the whole legacy of 
Edward Thomasson on the suit of vestments, as would appear 
by her account in that behalf. ] 


Decanatus de Sittynaborne bel Spdinaborn. 


Primo die mensis Octobris Anno Domini 1511. In Ecclesia 
de Sidyngborn Reverendissimus in Christo Pater... . . visitavit 


clerum et populum Decanatus de Sittyngborn sermone facto 
per Mag. Rowland Phelipp. 


[Monitio generalis ut supra. | 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicta 
Decanatu de Sittyngborn. 


Ecciesia DE MILTON. 


919. Compertum est. That the executors of Emery Stonard that 
is to say Henry Stonard withdraweth certain lands be- 
queathed to the wife of the said Emery now being wife of 
Robert Joyx, not alonely that but keepeth her from me 
her husband ‘and will not suffer her to come to me, and 
also manassith me so that [ am aferd daily of my life. 


[ There does not appear to be any reference to this in the acta 
which begin with the next parish. ] 


ECCLESIA DE KYNGISDOWNE. 


920. Compertum est. That the Chancel is not repaired. 


[M. William Ketillesden the Rector appeared and the Com- 
missary enjoined him to repair the chancel sufficiently before the 
Feast of the Assumption under pain of sequestration. 1 


921. Item. That the parson is not resident. 


(The said M. William Kettilesdon said that he resided on 
another benefice, namely Hedcronn. } 


922. Item. That divine service is not duly kept as it should be 
for there is no service but once in a fortnight. 


[The Churchwardens said that the Church was duly served. | 
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EccLEsIA DE BAKCHILD vel BACCHILD. 


923, Compertum est. That the chancel is sore decayed for de- 


fault of tiling the which is in default of the parson which 
is a canon of Chichester. 


[The Vicar appeared as proctor of the Rector, and the Com- 
missary enjoined him to repair the Chancel sufficiently before the 
feast of the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. | 


924, Item. That the Vicar of Sittyngborne witholdeth from the 


church vi. marks at the bequest of Sir James Lyell vicar 
there. 


[Sir Roger [blank] vicar of Sittingbourne appeared and de- 
nied that he witheld any such legacy. He said, however, that 
the administration of the goods of the said Sir James Lyetl had 
been committed to him by the official, and that he had accounted 
before him for all such goods as had come to his hands. | 


925, Item. That Maister Doctor Thabbot hath no masse nor 


any divine service in his chapel at Radfeld in the parish 
aforesaid and yet he receiveth xxx.s. by year for the same. 


(orasmuch as Master Talbot (sic) resides out of the diocese 
the Commissary remitted the matter to the Lord Archbishop. ] 


926. Item. That one Jeffrey ap John hath taken away certain 
goods of Sir Robert ap John and converteth them to his 
own use and so the debts of the dead man be it unpaid. 


[ sic. | 


[Jeffery ap John of Tong appeared, and denied that he had 
withdrawn any goods which had belonged'to Sir Robert ap John 
late vicar of ‘Tong or that he had in his possession any goods that 


had ever been his, except such as he had given him in his life- 
time.| 


927. Item. That the vicar of Sittyngborne hath taken many 
implements from the vicarage of Bakchild viz. a chain and 


aropp, a table and ii. tressels belonging to the said 
vicarage of Bakchild. 


[The said Vicar stated that the goods referred to were valued 
among the goods of the late vicar, and delivered to him, and 


valued in the inventory, and accounted for by him as before 
stated, ] 


EccLesIA DE HERTLEPE vel HARTLEYP. 


928. Compertum est. That John Adowne oweth to the painting 
of the Roodloft vi.d. 


[John a Down confessed that he owed the Churchwardens the 
vil, and the Commissary ordered him to pay it before the Feast 
of the Assumption under pain of excommunication. ] 
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929. Item. That William Godyn oweth to the said church viii, 
bushels of Barley. 


He appeared and the Commissary enjoined him to pay the 
barley before St. John the Baptist’s day under pain of excom. 
munication. | 


930. Item. John Blaket is greatly suspected that he doeth for- 
nication with Johane Polell. (4 


[He appeared and denied the charge and for certain causes the 
Commissary adjourned the matter to the Thursday next after the 
Sunday in albis, On which day he appeared and on his making 
oath the Commissary dismissed him, admonishing him to avoid 
the company of the said Joan, except in public places, under pain 
of the law. } 


931. Item. That the said John Adowe withdraweth from the 
church a cow and iii. mother ewes. 


[John a Downe appeared and stated that he had settled with 
the Churchwardens. | 


EccLestA DE LAYSDEN. 


932. Compertum est. That the Chapels butting of every side the 
chancel are like to fall down for reparation. 


‘ : [The Churchwardens appeared and were enjoined to repair 
i before the Feast of the Assumption under pain of excommu- 
nication. ] 


933. Item. That certain Cattle is kept in divers men’s hands for 
to keep a light withal, and the overplus resteth in the 
keeper’s hands, and is converted to the use of the church. 


[ ste. ] 


[The Churchwardens reported that all the defaulters had 
settled with them in presence of the parishioners. ] 


934. Item. That the churchyard is not sufficiently closed. 


| The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair it before St. Jolin 
the Baptists day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


ECCLESIA DE SITTYNGBORN vel SYDINGBORN. 


2 


935. Compertum est. That the churchyard walls are not re- 


a ft [The Churchwardens appeared and were enjoined to repair : 
3 ‘ them before the Feast of the Assumption under pain of excom- : 
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936. Item. That Stephen Bole withdraweth xxiii.s. from the 
church for iii. graves and mending of the bells. 


[They stated that Stephen Bulle had settled with the parish. ] 


937. Item. That John Wade of Canterbury witholdeth xl. sheep 
from the church, the which was executor to Thomas Bunse 
that had in his life the said sheep in keeping for the behoof 
of the said church, and fulfilleth not the dead’s will, that 
willed a lamp to brenn in the said church yearly. 


[He appeared and denied that he had ever had any such sheep ; 
that he had administered the goods of Thomas Bunse and ac- 
counted for them all before the Official ; and that he was not, nor 
could be proved to be, bound to maintain any such lamp. The 
Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to prove on the Tues- 
day next after Ascension Day. On which day they did not 
appear and he dismissed John Wade. ] 


EccLeEsIA DE BORDEN. 


938. Compertum est. That Thomas Catelet oweth to the church 
of Borden iiii.d. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that ‘Thomas Catlot 
had paid them the money. | 


939. Item. That Philip Mores beateth his wife very sore often- 
times, and keepeth other women. 


[They stated that Philip Morys had left the parish and that 
they did not know where he was gone to. ] 


940. Item. That the said Philip withdraweth v. semes of Malt 
from the said church. 


[They said that for the reason above stated the debt was 
desperate. ] 


EccLesIA DE RODMERSHAM. 


941. Compertum est. That William Mason of the parish of 


Bersted witholdeth an obit of v.s. bequeathed by William 
Peryn. 


[The wife of William Mason appeared and alledged that this 
matter concerned the possession of lands and tenements, The 
Commissary remitted it to the Lord Archbishop. ] 


942. Item. That the churchyard lacketh closure. 


(‘The Churchwardens appeared and were enjoined to repair 


betore the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommu- 
nication, | 


Vou, XXXL—Muy, 18:17, 
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943. Jtem. That William Foxton bequeathed to pave the 
church-porch a certain legacy, the which Edlyn Foxton his 
executor withdraweth. 


Helen widow and executrix of William Foxton appeared and 
said that she was ready to repair the pavement of the church 
porch, but that she could not do it until the business of the 
church (opus ecclesie) should be finished, The Commissary en- 
joined her to do it as soon as it should become possible under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


CAPELLA DE QUENEBOROUGH vel QUYNBOROUGH IN PAROCH 
DE MYNSTER. 


944. Compertum est. That my Lady of Sheppey receiveth the 
tithes there and she will not repair the chapel. 


[The Lady Prioress of Mynster in Sheppey appeared by M. 
William Mody her proctor, who stated that in his belief she was 
not bound to repair the chancel but that if she could be shown to 
be bound she would do it. The Commissary enjoined the 
parishioners to prove on the Tuesday next after the Sunday in 
albis. On which day they did not appear, and he dismissed the 
Prioress. ] 


945. Item. That there is a house that is supposed to be for a 
chauntery priest the which is in decay. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and said that this compertum 
was not of their finding, and that they knew of no such house. ] 


946. Item. That one John Brett witholdeth x.s. from the chapel, 
which was given by one Peter Smyth of Sityngborn. 


[The Churchwardens stated that he had settled with them 
for the legacy of Peter Smythe of Sydingborn.] 


947. Item. That William Clerk, now of Sittyngborn, witholdeth 
xl.s. of the chapel light afore the Sepulchre. 


[They stated that he had engaged to pay it.] 


EccLesIA DE MYNSTER IN SHEPPEY. 


948. Compertum est. That Thomas Power bequeathed to the 


church xxxi.s. x.d., the which Thomas Jacob the elder 
doeth withdraw. 


( He appeared and acknowledged that he had the money, and 
said he was ready to deliver it. The Commissary enjoined him 
to pay it to the Churchwardens before Ascension day, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 
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949. Item. Margaret Kingisdon, executrix to Henry Randall, 
her husband, which Henry was executor to William Ran- 
dall, his father, oweth a bequest of her husband’s father of 
xlvi.s. vill.d. to the steeple there. 


{Margaret Kingesdoun appeared, and stated that she did not 
know whether her late husband has paid the money towards the 
steeple or not; but that if they would allow her sufficient time, 
she would pay it. ‘The Commissary enjoined the said Margaret 
and the Churchwardens to communicate with the parish on the 
subject, and certify on the Tuesday after Ascension day. On 
which day the Churchwardens appeared, and certified that she 
had paid. | 

950. Item. That John Estlond oweth a bequest of Margery 
Gibbis for the buying of a cope of blue velvet, vi.J. 


(John Estland of Estchurche, executor of Margaret Gybbys, 
appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to pay the legacy 
to the Churchwardens before Christmas, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


951. Item. That Robert Ippyngbury witholdeth of the church 
goods xilil.s. 
[The Churchwardens stated that Robert Ippingbury had paid 
them the money in the presence of the parishioners. ] 


952. Item. That William Rich witholdeth ii. ewes, and the 
farm of them from the said church by the space of iiii. 
years, and for the farm of the said 11. ewes ii.s. 


[They stated that he had died in such poverty that they did 
not know whom to apply to, or how to get anything. | 


953. Item. That Alisander Peter, executor to John Kingesdone, 
witholdeth ii.d. a year of the church rent, and hath withold 

it v. years, x.d. 
[ Alexander Pettar appeared and acknowledged. The Com- 


missary enjoined him to pay before St. John the Baptist’s day, 
under pain of excommunication. | 


954. Item. It is desired that where of long time ago, in the 
said chapel, a knight and his wife buried and their pic- 
tures upon them very sore worn and broken, that they may 
take away the pictures, and lay in the place a plain stone 
with an epitaphy who is there buried, that the people may 
make setts and pewys where they may more quietly serve 
God, and that it may less cowmber the rowme. 


[The Commissary admonished the Churchwardens and pa- 
rishioners to present themselves before the Lord Archbishop, and 


to implore his paternity for help in this matter. ] 
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955. Item. There is a lime kiln in the said churchyard, the 
which is noyfull to them and keepeth it unclean. 


{The Churchwardens were enjoined to have it removed before 
the Feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. | 


EcciestA DE MILSTEDE vel MYLSTEDE. 


956. Compertum est. That the chancel of the said church is not 
repaired, but is decayed for amending of the glass win- 
dows, in the default of Sir Thomas Pierson, parson. 


(Sir John Wullaston, Curate, appeared in the name of the 
Rector. ‘The Commissary enjoined him to admonish the Rector 
duly to repair the chancel, both in glazing and otherwise, before 
the Feast of the Assumption under pain of sequestration. | 


957. Item. That the church walls are sore decayed, and had 
need of reparation, in the default of the whole parish. 


{The Churechwardens appeared, and the Commissary ordered 
them to repair sufficiently before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of excommunication. | 


EccLESIA DE WECHLYNG vel WICHELYNG. 


958. Compertum est. That the parson should find two tapers of 
the high altar. 


[The Rector of Wychelyng appeared, and acknowledged that 
he was bound, and stated that he now did it. ] 


959. Item. That he leaveth his eure oftentimes unserved and 
goeth to another. 


[ He denied that he had left that cure unserved or gone to any 
other, ] 


960. Item. The parsonage is in decay. 
{He denied it.] 


961. Item. The parson doth not repair for cieling of the high 
altar. 


[ He said that it had been duly repaired. ] 


é 962. Item. Robert Trussel is evil disposed towards the church, 
4 and withdraweth viii.d. by year of a pasture called le For- 


stall, the which he hath withdrawn by the space of vil. 
years. 


. (He appeared, and denied the claim. He said that James 
: Diggs, gent., was possessor, and that the said James was m0 
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hound to pay. The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens 
and some of the parishioners to prove the claim on the 22nd of 
April next. On which day the Churchwardens appeared, and 
produced Richard Hemman, ‘Thomas Parker, Alan Hemman. 
Robert Parker, John at Lee, Elisha Parker, and John Harman, 
as witness whom the judge admitted and caused to be sworn. 
On whose evidence the Commissary enjoined the said Robert in 
the name of the said James Diggs to pay the said’sum to the 
Churechwardens before Corpus Christi day, or else to appear 
before the Lord Archbishop within days after the said feast. ] 


963. Item. The said Robert withdraweth certain tithes due to 


the church of his kine and sheep. 


The Commissary enjoined Robert Tassel to pay iii.s. iv.d. 
which he confessed that he owed to the Rector, for tithes before 
Ascension day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


964, Item. The said Robert and Robert Parker, churchwardens, 


hath made none account of the goods of the church by the 
space of vy. years, being churchwardens. 


[The Commissary enjoined Robert Tassel and Robert Parker 
to give an account of their receipts and expenses for the time that 
they had been in office on the Tuesday after the Sunday in albis, 
under pain of excommunication, On which day the said Robert 
Tassel and Robert Parker exhibited their account before the new 
churchwardens and parishioners and the Commissary dismissed 
them. 


965. M, That dictus Thomas Trussel habeat in mandat. ad 


comparend. coram Dno. xv. die mensis Octobr. apud Lam- 
hith ad dicend. caus. quare non debet excommunicari eo 
quod subtrahit bona ecclesie &c. Quo die Dnus. continu- 
avit comparicionem ejudem Roberti usque ad xxi. diem 
ejusdem mensis Octobris. 


966. Item. That Cecily the wife of William Hoydon withdraw- 


eth to the church by her husband [sic.] 


[The Churchwardens said that Cicely wife of William Heydon 
was not living in the parish, nor was the detection of their mak- 
ing for they knew no such woman. | 


EccLesiaA DE HALSTowE vel HALGHSTo. 


967, Compertum est. That the Vicar is on sea and hath left us 


desolate of all divine service. 


[The Vicar appeared, and said that he had been in parts be- 
youd sea with Master Edward Poynyngs Knt., but that he did 
not leave his cure unserved, ] 
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968. Item. That the vicarage is sore in decay and unrepaired. 


vicarage before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of se- 
questration. 


EccLesia DE TUNSTALL. 
969. Compertum est. Omnia bene. 
[Of course no acta. | 


EccLesia DE MORSTONE. 
970. Compertum est. That there lacketh a porteouse. 


[The churchwardens appeared and the Commissary enjoined 
them to provide one before Easter, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. 

971. Item. There lacketh a surplice. 
[The same. } 
972, Item. That our Lady Chapel needeth greatly of reparation. 


[The churchwardens said that the parish were not bound to 
repair, but William Crowmer Kut. The Commissary decreed 
that he should be cited for the Tuesday next after the Sunday tn 
albis to shew cause if he had any why he should not be com- 
pelled to repair the Chapel. On which day he appeared, and 
undertook to do the repairs before Michaelmas. | 


Ecciesia DE TONG. 


973. Compertum est. That John Crippys and John Wade late 
churchwardens never gave account of the Church goods 
nor will not and Thomas Crippis is now departed and left 
no mention of the same goods in his testament nor the ex- 
ecutors will not pay the duty remaining in the dead’s hands 
at his departure the sum of viii. marks, xx.d. 


[The executors of John Cryspe appeared and said that they in- 
tended to pay the sum claimed. The Commissary enjoined them 
to do so before the Feast of Pentecost, or else to appear on the 


wards a branch to set on light before our Lady xx.s. 


i [They denied that John Cryspe left such a legacy. The 
i churchwardens undertook the proof. ‘The Commissary enjoined the 


He 1 te @ Tuesday next after Corpus Christi day to show cause why they 
_— 6 should not be compelled to do it.] 
974. Item. That the executors withold xiii.s. iiiid. bequeathed 
Re by the said John Crippis. 

we [They said that they knew nothing of any such legacy ; and 
: ag: the churchwardens undertook the proof. ] 
‘ The £ 975. Item. That they withdraw of the said John’s bequest to- 


[The Commissary enjoined the said vicar duly to repair his 
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said churchwardens to produce witnesses on the Friday next after 
the Feast of St. John Port Latin. On which day they produced 
Thomas Rede of Tong as a witness whom the Commissary ad- 
mitted, and cansed to be sworn and subsequently the parties 
agreed to refer it to the arbitration of M. Robert Woodward, the 
Commissary, and John Williams, bachelor in decrees, promising 
to stand by their decision in all the aforesaid matters. | ' 


976. Item. That the chancel is not sufficiently repaired. 


[The churchwardens reported that it had been sufficiently 
repaired. | 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsibie for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


MR. ARNOLD IN REPLY TO MR, ELLIOTT. 
LETTER v1.* 
THE PAULICIANS. 


Sir,—I have now obtained those numbers of your Magazine which 
contain Mr. Elliott’s first and second letter in reply to my objections ; 
but as there are one or two statements in those letters which make me 
wish to refer to books which I do not at present pore I shall go on 
to the next subject of debate, the Paulicians, who are, according to 
Mr. Elliott, “one of the two witnesses foretold in the Apocalypse, one 
of ‘the two olive-trees, and the two candlesticks, standing before the 
God of the earth ;’ one of those faithful servants whom He armed 
with miraculous powers, so that they could even shut the heaven, that 
it should not rain, like Elijah; and, like Moses, turn the waters to 
blood, and ‘ smite the earth with all plagues, as often as they will.” 

When I wrote my pamphlet, I was not in possession of any of the 
original authorities ; I coudd not, therefore, attempt the task of verifying 
Mr. Elliott’s quotations; 1 could not even form an opinion as to the 
validity of this or that plea of extenuation which that author urged in 
behalf of the Paulicians; but I was amazed at the mixture of per- 
verseness and rashness that could unhesitatingly set aside a// the his- 
torical testimony we possess, and raise these universally reputed 
heretics to the rank of one of the candlesticks of God’s sanctuary, one 
of the two witnesses of the Apocalypse. _ 

I referred to Gibbon, and found him deliberately professing that it 
should be the object of his candid criticism to magnify the 00d and 
abate or suspect the evil that is reported of them by their adversaries. 
I referréd to a separate essay upon the Paulicians, by the very learned 
and very accurate church historian, Dr. Gieseler—and placed before 
the reader the amount of guilt that, after all the deductions which one 


* May I beg the reader to correct in my last letter the unaccountable erratam of 
qartumvirate for quatuorvirate. 
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, ey or both of these historians are disposed to make, still remains unre- 
moved from the memory of these “ faithful witnesses.””’ What | 


a. %. wished my readers to feel was this: there may have been prejudice, 
| th - exaggeration, calumny :—but is it possible that an interpreter of the 
| iy ay Bible can be justified in reasoning upon what can at best be probable, 
‘ r a:b as if it were certainly true ; in assuming that to be certain which can- 

1) ae @ not be proved certain, and that to be false which the most learned in- 
vestigators have been compelled by positive testimony to believe? This 
proceeding was highly displeasing to my opponent: it produced “ in- 
| Bee gt creasingly painful feelings” in his examination of my pamphlet. “ My 
commencement,” he says,“ is a profession of the utmost fairness ; ‘no 
a be a man can blame Mr. Elliott for resolving to abate and suspect the evil 
bie ag that is reported of the Paulicians by their adversaries,’ but having said 
i ay this, all fairness is in fact thrown away.” (p. 86.) What he here 
tie a4 makes the commencement of my remarks, and describes as being fol- 
Me. a lowed by the throwing away of all the fairness which that commence- 
tie oe ment professes, is really the last remark that I make in summing up 
ae oo my view of the case: it follows my long quotations from Gibbon and 
Tie: 2k Gueseler. ‘This sort of inaccuracy in stating the substance of my re- 
4 te marks, is very frequent with Mr. Elliott, and very reprehensible in 
he: ot But let us pass on to far more important matters. Mr. Elliott’s own 

a & view of the manner in which he has dealt with the historical evidence 
; tf s against the Paulicians, is this: “My own deliberate belief is, that I 
| wae o have only so reasoned on the hostile evidence against them, as any 
‘| See Te one of our upright and learned judges on the English bench would have 

cee ie done, were such evidence in a case of defamation brought before them.” 
(p. 37.) The italics are mine. 
| ioe ie Let us examine how this upright and learned judge deals with the 
i hostile evidence in the action for defamation, brought by Sergius and 
a. others against one Petrus Siculus. | 
a I ought here to mention that I hare now before me the second volume 
Has of the first edition of the Horee; and that it is to the firs¢ edition that 
4 f ae my references are made ; that edition contains Mr. Elliott’s discussion, 
a) ae ‘ as first drawn up and published, and it is with reference to that dis- 
| aes cussion that its author states his conviction that he has conducted it 
Tie cB with the severe exactness and impartiality of an upright and learned 
i) eS judge. I have also before me the original of Petrus Siculus, as edited, 
| fe with a new and very correct Latin translation, by Dr. Gieseler.* 
ie This Petrus Siculus had heaped on Sergius “the most virulent 
ee abuse, yet it appears from the narrative,” (says our upright and 

Po & learned judge,) “ both that this eminent Paulikian was, before his con- 

Nae es version to the sect, a young man of excellent moral character, and that, 
| a &c.” To establish this fact, the judge quotes from the evidence: 

audio te, Sergi, bonum virum usquequaque. 
«haa q Now these words were not used by Petrus himself: he tells us, if 
| oaeee Se *I have also broken through my resolution, and sent for Mr. Elliott’s third 
| edition, but the answer is, that it will not be published for six weeks at least. My 
ae Ss having now the second volume before me arises from its having passed through the 


Clerical Club, to which I belong, and been returned to me, as the secretary. 
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his evidence, that they were uttered by a disreputable woman; who 
wishing to gain Sergius over to her heretical views, addressed him 
with this subtle flattery. ‘The statement of Petrus is this: “ This per- 
son, then, when he was still a youth, chanced to make the acquaint- 
ance of a disreputable female,* who was, as has been mentioned, of 
the Manicheean heresy. This pupil of the devil, being a knavish and 
plausible person, thus addresses him: I hear, my lord Sergius, ¢hat 
you are perfect in your acquaintance with letters and erudition, and are 
in every respect a good man; tell me, then, &c.”+ 

Such is the narrative, from which it appears that “this eminent 
Paulikian was, before his conversion to the sect, a youny man of excel- 
lent moral character!” 

From the same flattering address of a disreputable female, our judge 
feels himself authorized to speak of “the admitted learning and 
wisdom of various of their most eminent teachers (witness the instance 
of Sergius and [referring to other evidence] the Orleanist Canons.” 

Petrus had given in evidence that Sergius lad written to them a 
letter, in which were these words: ‘ Let no one seduce you in any 
wise; but having these promises from God, be of good courage ; for 
we, being persuaded in our hearts, write to you, that J am the keeper 
of the door, and the good shepherd, and the guide of the body of Christ, 
and the candlestick of God's house, and I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.{ Yor even though I am absent from you in the 
body, yet am I present with you in the spirit,” &c. 

In the judge’s summing up, this evidence is given thus:— 

“Let no one seduce you in any wise: having these promises from 
God, trust in them. For we write to you, having confidence in our 
hearts: since as an imitator (of Christ) Z am a good shepherd, a 
leader of that which is Christ’s body, and a lamp of the house of God. 
And I am ever with you, even to the end of the world (or of life 
seculi{/]) for though absent in body I am present in spirit with 
you,” (p. 632.) 

Observe that Sergius's assertion (as given in the evidence) that he 
was ‘he good shepherd, the guide of the body of Christ, &c., is softened 
down into the statement that as an imitator of Christ he was a good 
shepherd, &c.; the statement made in the concluding words of St. 
Matthew's gospel, words used by our blessed Lord to convey his most 
glorious promise to his church, Lo I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world (iwe rij¢ cvvredeiac rov aidvos) is said to mean, perhaps, 
no more than I will be present with you to the end of my life. 

Again, our upright judge asserts that Petrus vents his indignation 
against this passage thus: ‘ ¢ Child of the devil,’” says Petrus again, 
‘to make thyself equal with God, as ever present with them!’ Sergius’s 


* rivdg P. 41. 3 

88 rod AtaBddrov pabHrpia, wavoipyoc Urapyovea Kai Hrovhog, Neyer 

mepi gov, Lépyue, bre év yoapparwy Kai mawevoews 

(legendum videtur, réAecoc. kai card ravra dvOpwrog, &e. 

dre 6 Oupwpdc, kai Kaddg, Kal 6 ddnyd¢ Tod TOU Xpisrov, 

Tij¢ cuvTeAtiag Tov aiwvoc, &c.—P. 48. 
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meaning, however, is evidently only the same as St. Paul’s, Colos- 
sians, ii. 5,” ‘ 
. Had Petrus, indeed, founded his assertion, that Sergius made himself 
e with God, upon his statement, that he would be ever present with 
? No. Mr. Elliott says the words of Petrus are, “Child of the 
devil, to make thyself equal with God, as ever present with them.” 
Petrus never used these words(!) but having quoted the passage as 
given above, in which Sergius assumes to himself one of Curist’s 
titles, and promises his perpetual presence with the church in the very 
words used by our Saviour, exclaims: “O thou enemy of the truth, 
thou son of the devil, and worker of all wickedness, how didst thou 
dare to utter such things, making thyself equal with God ?”* 

According to the evidence of Petrus, and thé document put into 
court, Sergius promised his presence with the church twice, once in 
the words of our Saviour, (“ Lo I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world ;’’) once in the words of St. Paul, (“for though I be 
absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit.”) Is it not evident 
that Petrus founds his charge against Sergius, of making himself equal 
with God, upon his appropriating to himself, not the words in which 
St. Paul promised his merely figurative and virtual, and temporary 
presence, but those in which our Lord promised to the apostles his 
real, absolute, and eternal presence. 3 

Let us take one more instance of the manner which Mr. Elliott be- 
lieves—nay, deliberately believes—to be but a counterpart of the 
manner in which “ any one of our upright and learned judges on the 
English bench” would have acted, in dealing with the hostile evidence 
given in a case of defamation. At p. 544, he quotes a passage of 
some length, and at the end of it, says: “Such, 1 say, is the account 
of his conversion, given by the hostile historian, Petrus Siculus; and 
which seems to me too characteristic to allow of omission and abridge- 
ment.” ‘To this the following note is appended: “ My translation is 
literal. The Latin is given by Mr. Faber, p. 41.” 

By Mr. Faber !—Is he an amicus curiae? I trust that our judge 
has not been over-hasty in receiving bis testimony. 

The beginning of this document, which strikes Mr. Elliott as * too 
characteristic for omission and abridgement,” ts abridged to about a 
quarter of its original length, and twenty-three words at least, are 
omitted out of the first thirty’ It begins thus in Mr. Elliott’s: “A 
woman addressed him while he was yet a young man.” 

The real beginning and the original words have been already given. 
The “ certain disreputable woman addicted to the Manichean heresy” 
—pupil of the devil—crafty—plausible—is all compressed—thanks to 
Mr. Faber’s power of breviloquence, and our judge’s credulity—into the 
indefinite article “4 /” 

But is it only the prefatory statement that has been thus mutilated 
by the abridgement and omission that Mr. Elliott disclaims, and virtually 
assures us that his extract has not suffered? At least forty dines—the 


*"Q vid AvaBddrov, cai padwvpyiag tpyara, 
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long lines of a quarto page—are omitted. Mr. Elliott; apparently, 
having taken Mr, Faber’s words, (* In the same style running through 
various passages of the gospel”) for Petrus Siculus’s, whereas that 
author really gives, and that in a very characteristic style, the parti- 
cular passages by which this disrep——, I beg pardon, by which “a 
woman” deluded Sergius. 

And now for the explanation of all this—I must beg the reader to 
affix a name to it. 

The explanation is given at a note on p. 578, about thirty page 
from the beginning of the Paulician history. ‘‘ Let me take this 
opportunity of observing, that whereas my previous references to 
Petrus Siculus were coped from Mr, Faber, [1!! the italics and three 
notes of admiration are mine|—it so happening (/) at the time of 
writing, that I had not the original work at hand—in the review of 
the subject now commencing they will be.to the Latin translation of 
the work given in the Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima, tom. xvi. p, 754.” 

Mr. Maitland’s Facts and- Documents are frequently quoted by Mr. 
Elliott, and in that work he might have read the following remark— 
a remark that ought to have been to him suggestive of duty. “The 
well-read historian of the Decline and Fall, might afford to say, that 
the work of Photius had not fallen into his hands, but the echo from 
Milner is very sad. ‘Photius and Peter have not fallen into my 
hands,’ No, indeed ; it seems as if none of the books which an historian 
of that period ought to have consulted had fallen into his hands, 
except Gibbon and Mosheim.” 

“It so happened at the time of writing that 1 had not the original 
work at hand’’—hence, he did what he could; he copied Mr. Faber ; 
and he did, what he ought not to have done, vouched for the integri 
of a long quotation, copied from that gentleman, which unfortunately 
happened to be really curtailed to very much less than half its length! 

After, however, this fortuitous absence of the original work had con- 
tinued for some time, he obtains possession of a Latin translation of it, 
and from about the thirtieth page of his Paulician narrative, we are 
told we may expect references to this Latin translation given in the 
Bibliotheca Maxima. Surely this is a curious statement. Either the 
preceding thirty pages were printed off, or they were not. If they were 
' not printed off, ought not Mr. Elliott, when the fortuitous want of the 
original work was so far supplied, to have verified the borrowed quota- 
tions? Would not the attempt to do this have led him to detect the 
curtailment of the ‘ characteristic” narrative, which he professes to 
give without omission or abridgement? If Mr. Elliott, having his 
work still in manuscript, did not take this little trouble, which it was 
his duty to take, (if the wish to observe historical truth is a duty,) of 
what carelessness, what laziness, what wilful disregard of accuracy is 
he guilty? If, on the other hand, his work was not in manuscript, 
but already printed off, ought he not, even then, to have compared the 
quotations with the translation, and have at least acknowledged his 
previous inaccurate statements? I will ask, however, further, ought 
even this Latin translation to have satisfied Mr. Elliott? Could not 
he obtain a copy of the original work? and ought any thing short of 
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this to have satisfied him, when the question to be determined was, 
whether the authority of all the historians before Milner* ought to be set 
aside, and their judgment reversed ? | 

I will proceed to show what blunders Mr. Elliott has made, even 
with his translation, and how little it has enabled him to conjectur- 
the meaning of the original Greek. I shall show, too, that some of 
his mistakes are almost irreconcilable with the notion of his having con- 
sulted his Latin version, and that one overthrows his whole structure. 

“Like Simeon,” (he says,) ‘those that possessed property had to 
leave all on the very undertaking of the work : like Sergius, to labour 
with their own hands whilst fulfilling it.” To prove that Sergius 
laboured with his own hands, he quotes from the Latin, “ Gentbus meis 
laborans,” which he presumes is a “ misprint for manibus.”’ The quo- 
tation he prints from St. Bernard just below, might have reminded 
him that daborare manibus is not operari manibus: the Greek is 
roic éuoic yovact Bapicag, ‘* I have run from the east even to the west, 
and north and south, preaching the gospel of Christ, with the weari- 
some toil of my own knees.” A second attempt at correcting his Latin 
translation is equally unsuccessful, “ WVe sojourn among you, know- 
ing beforehand the proof of your faith, that,’ &c. He justifies his 
translation, “ we sojourn among you,” by this observation: “ I presume 
the word should be commoramur, not commemoramus, which gives no 
sense.” ‘The original is, (VOS MOneMUS) 
“we remind you, .. . that,” &c. 

Now, let me beg the reader’s attention to the following extraordi- 
nary, and in its consequences most important, mis-statement. 

On p. 609, we have this note: “ After the commencement of the 
conversation given literally, p. 543-4, [the curtailed quotation before 
given, | she proceeds to question Sergius on the meaning and applica- 
tion of that text, (For look, she said, and see whether it is not so 
written,) * Many will say to me in that day, Lord, have we not in 
thy name cast out demons and done many virtues? [sic] and the 
king (rex) answering, will say, I know you not.’ On Sergius’s hesi- 
tation, she added, ** With us the explanation is obvious. There are 
those even now who profess Christianity, and have the reputation of 
living piously, that make use of certain charms for expelling daemons 
and curing diseases ; just like the sons of Sceva, spoken of in the Acts 
of the Apostles as exorcists, ‘These are they to whom the Lord will 
say in that day, I never knew you. To others, too, that fall into 
error, he will say, ‘Thou hadst in this life what was thine ; now depart; 
and who will thus fail of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Let us stop here. This quotation is given in inverted commas, 4s 
containing the very words of Peter’s narrative. 

Now, incredible as it may seem, the explanation of the text put 
into the Paulician woman's mouth is Petrus’s own explanation, not 
the woman's! 

The whole passage that follows the questions is:+ But he, being 


*Isee from Mr. Dowling’s pamphlet, which I have just received, that Milner 
was not quite the first to whitewash the Panlicians. : 
t The only important part of the quotation is that which proves the explanation 
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very foolish and unlearned, was ata loss, and made no,reply. Now, 
the meaning of the text in the gospel is really to be understood thus: 
There are even now some who retain their citizenship in Christ,* and 
appear to live piously, who, nevertheless, know how, oftentimes, even 
to expel devils, and to heal diseases and sufferings by enchantment, 
as of old the sons of Sceva did, who were called exorcists, as it is 
written in the Acts of the Apostles, that when they exorcised those 
who were possessed with devils, they said, ‘ We adjure you, by Jesus, 
whom Paul preaches, come out of the men:’ and the devils were put to 
flight by the fear of Curist’s name. Even at the present day there 
are some who act thus, and know not that by their enchantments they 
fall away from their salvation. These are they who shall cry on that 
day, saying, ‘ Lord, Lord, did we not in thy name cast out devils and 
do many wonderful works?’ and the Lord shall answer and say to 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I know, you not, And there are 
others, too, who have taken up a solitary and irreproachable life,t 
but have fallen, from ignorance and want of learning, into heresies, 
and for this reason shall not attain to the kingdom of heaven. But 
that nothing may be due to these persons from the just judge on that day, 
they receive here the gifts of healing, that when they shall cry, Lord, 
Lord, did we not do many wonderful things in thy name? they may re- 
ceive for answer, ‘ Friend, I do thee no wrong; thou receivedst in thy 
lifetime thy [good] things, now take that thine is, and be gone.” But 
Sergius, I say, being ignorant of these and such like things,” &c. 

Not to speak of the way in which this passage is mutilated and dis- 
located in Mr. Elliott’s quotation, how was it possible for him to mis- 
take the passage for a statement of the Paulician woman's? No 
version could be so bad, as to attribute these words to her, 

But now, what follows from this blunder, which is no simple blunder, 
but one upon which Mr. Elliott builds most important consequences ; 
which are these. 

1, From this passage he proves the difference between the Catholics 
and the Paulicians, as to “ the prospects held out beyond death.” “ Not one 
word” (he says) “ do we find in any of the existing records of the Pan- 
licians, throughout the long period of 500 years now passed in review, 
either of purgatory, or transmigration of souls, or a final consummation, 
such as that set forth by Manes and the Manichees, On the contrary, 
we read in the Paulician woman's characteristic conversation with Ser- 
gius,t (of which see the extract below, [Jt ts that just given] ) a faith- 
Jul Scripture statement of Christ's judgment at the last day{—a separa- 
tion at that time between the false professing Christians and the truet{— 


and the exclusion of the one and the admission of the other into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


of the text to be Peter’s catholic explanation: ‘O dé (i. e. Sépytoc) GAoywrarog Kai 
apadiic dv arropnOeic “Bote dé riv iopnveiav pyrou 
oltwe vojoa, &c. After the explanation follows the resumption of the narrative : 
Tara Toivuy nai ra rowbra Léipytoc, &e. 
* Thy iv woditeiay Karéxover. 
t oirtveg povadicdy Biov cai dverinrroy avedaBovro, &e. 
t The italics are mine. 
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Since, then, what Mr. Elliott thus praises is Peter’s doctrine, he 
must now allow that at least one writer of the apostate church delivered 
“a faithful Scripture statement of Christ’s judgment on the last day, 
and of the separation of that time between the false professing Christians 
and the true,’’ &c. 

2. Upon this passage Mr. Elliott founds a statement, which he re- 
peats several times, that the Greek priesthood used incantations and 
charms ; and he sometimes considers the doctrine of baptism as then 
taught to be the very system of incantations and charms reprobated 
by the Paulikian woman (/) 

“The same is the inference from the Paulikian woman’s reprobation 
of those who were accustomed, with certain. charms, incantamentis 
ig ° quibusdam, to cast out demons, &c., a description that is but the 
counterpart of that which I gave long since of the baptismal exorcis- 
ing process introduced into the church before the middle of the fourth 
century, and which we see still continued.”* 
ok “The Paulikian woman, after noticing the exorcising incantations 
ne and charms of the Greek priesthood,” &c.+ 


; a It is now time to go on with this remarkable note on p. 609. 
1a. a « Again she quoted the passage, ‘ Many shall come from the east and 
ia a from the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in 
4 aa the kingdom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom will be cast 
a into outward darkness.’ And who are these children of the kingdom ? 
i as she said. Most stupid man, observes Petrus Siculus of Sergius, that 
«BRR he did not know it was simply of the Jews that Christ spoke. But 
the woman applied. it more home. It is your holy ones, she said; 
- WOES BF they who expel deemons, &c., and whom ye venerate as if they were 
deities—the living and immortal Lord being left by you.” (Petr. Sic. 
-_— : ae p- 762.) Petrus seems to suppose departed saints to have been meant 
_|)=— oe 4 by the woman in the last passage. But it seems clear to me, that it 
= fee fe was the reputed holy ones then living, i.e., their priests; respecting 
is ate Be whom, as we have seen, (p. 243,) Mahomet charged the Greek Christ- 
te ern be ians of the seventh century thus: They take their priests and works 
for their lords besides God.” 
| ii oe t It will seem clear, I think, to most readers, that Peter was right. 
«SRR a «“ These saints of yours are children of the kingdom, they who expel 
me devils, and heal the diseases of men, whom you venerate as gods, 
me a9 having deserted the living and immortal Lord.” 
— | = It is time that I should end this first fasciculus of observations on 
ie Ts Mr. Elliott’s judicial impartiality in dealing with the narrative of 
fa Petrus Siculus; but I must add one instance of the amount of proof 
iF Lees that will sometimes satisfy him, or, at all events, that he will think a. 
probable argument. 
pe Pat Ah One of the charges against the Paulicians is, that they rejected the 
eee Epistles of St. Peter; but a Paulician teacher had used these words: 
a «“ | exhort you, as you have received apostles and prophets, who are 
. four [four heads of the Paulicians], receive also shepherds and teachers, 
3 lest you should become the prey of wild beasts,” (iva po) Onpiddwros yiry.) 
* P, 625. t P. 627, 
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To an ordinary reader, the becoming a prey to wild beasts would seem 
a very natural way of describing the evil consequences of not receiving 
shepherds ; but Mr. Elliott has a deeper insight into such matters. 
«Ts not,” he asks, ‘‘ the allusion to 1 Pet. v.8. The devil, who asa 
roaring lion, &c.? If so, it is an indication that the Epistles of Peter 
were received by Sergius.’’* (!!) 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., T. K. ARNoLD. 


Lyndon, April 15, 1847, 


A QUERY. 


Sir,—By the Act for Registration of Births, &c., (passed in the year 
1812,) it was required that the clergy should make to the registrar of 
the dioceses in which they officiated, a return of the several registries 
of births, &e. occurring in the year. 

I shall be glad if one of your correspondents or readers will inform 
me through your Magazine if these returns are still required, or 
whether the late acts of registration have virtually, if not legally, 
rendered them unnecessary. Your constant Reader, 


L. 


SPECIAL FUND FOR,THE SPIRITUAL EXIGENCIES OF IRELAND. 


Str,—There was stitched into the corner of your Magazine of the 
month of March a document, which must have awakened some sur- 
prise, and not a little regret, I should think, in the minds of many 
readers, I refer to that which was thus headed—* Special Fund for 
the Spiritual Exxigencies of Ireland.’ It appears from this document, 
that some laymen and clergymen of high respectability, of whose sin- 
cerity in the cause of religion it would be very unbecoming to express 
a doubt, and most uncharitable to entertain one, thinking the present 
a very favourable season for furthering the spiritual interests of Ire- 
land, set about collecting a fund for that purpose. ‘They thought, 
naturally enough, that if they could obtain the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh to their undertaking, it would very much help it 
forward. They therefore state that they applied to his Grace on the 
subject, stating that they were desirous of obtaining his sanction to 
the object which they had in view, as far as regards those societies 
which are under his patronage. ‘They received an answer full of 
courtesy and kindness,—qualities, the want of which none, I believe, 
have had to complain, who have ever been in correspondence with that 
prelate. In his letter, the Archbishop pointed out three societies which 
he thonght especially worthy of their patronage, and in the welfare of 
which he informed them that he was deeply interested. His words 
are these—‘ As you state that the committee are desirous of obtaining 
my sanction to the object which they have in view, ‘as far as regards 


* P, 632. 
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those societies in Ireland which are under my patronage,’ 1 beg to say 


that there are three societies in the success of which I take a very 


great interest; and it would give me much pleasure if their inadequate 
funds were to receive aid out of the contributions which you and the 
other members of the committee are endeavouring to collect in behalf 
of the ‘spiritual exigencies’ of this country. Any assistance given to 
them would, in my opinion, be well bestowed. The first society to 
which I allude is, ‘The Church Education Society,’ with which are 
connected one thousand eight hundred schools, scattered over every 
part of the country; and many of these situated in districts the most 
impoverished. The urgent demand upon the clergy, arising out of 
the extreme distress that prevails in these parishes, leaves them unable 
to give their accustomed support to these schools; and amongst the 
persons in humble life who are now suffering from the exorbitantly 
high price of provisions, the respectable and ill-paid teachers of the 
schools of the Church Education Society stand in much need of as- 
sistance. The second society I would name, is the ‘ Additional Cu- 
rates’ Fund,’ which aids in the support of those clergymen in parishes 
which, from their great extent, or from the denseness of their popula- 
tion, require additional ministers, while the ecclesiastical endowment 
attached to them is insufficient to defray the expense of their main- 
tenance, ‘This society has been in operation for the last eight years, 
and has been of very great service ; but its resources now are so much 
reduced, that it is with difficulty a sufficient sum can be obtained to 
pay the salaries of the curates for the current year; and unless timely 
aid be afforded it, the services of some of the clergymen now employed 
by its means must be discontinued. ‘The third society, is the ‘ Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Christian Knowledge,’ which is in this country 
the counterpart of the society with a similar designation in England, 
It distributes bibles, prayer-books, and tracts; and also gives reward- 
ing books to the children who attend the catechetical examination, an- 
nually held by the clergy. This association is now oppressed with a 
heavy debt, occasioned by the falling off of the contributions from the 
country parishes.” ‘The Archbishop concludes with this sentence :— 
“[T have thus, in compliance with your request, named the institutions 
under my patronage, to which it would afford me great satisfaction if 
by means of your kind and zealous exertions any aid could be given.” 

Now, what might one expect would be the result of this communi- 
cation, but that they who asked, with all apparent deference, the 
sanction of the Primate, as far as regarded the societies he approves of, 
in order to aid their undertaking, would, after they had obtained it, 
show some real deference to his expressed wishes, and contribute 
largely to the support of the institutions which, in compliance with 
their request, he had recommended to their notice? And this ex- 
pectation would appear still more reasonable when we find that at the 
foot of the Archbishop’s letter they say :— 

“ Under this sanction, your Committee have received donations from 
several of the English Bishops. The Committee will joyfully be re- 
ceivers of contributions, to be applied to the three Societies specially 
named by the Primate.” 


It will, perhaps, scarcely be credited by many, that out of the funds 
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left to their disposal, and obtained in part, as they avow, under the - 
sanction of the Archbishop's letter and approval, they gave compara- 
tively a very small contribution to two of these institutions, and to the 
third éhey did not contribute anything. In their circular, they express 
their readiness to receive contributions from any one in behalf of the 
three societies named by the Primate, but, I repeat it, out of the funds 
wholly at their own disposal, and not assigned by the donors to any 
particular object, they have given a little to two of them, and they 
have left the third wholly #nassisted. Out of 3100/., they have given 
400/. to the Church Education Society, and 2007. to the Additional 
Curates’ Fund. To the Christian Knowledge Society they have given 
nothing. 

Now, although it may be a question with some, whether a person 
holding the office of Bishop in the Christian church is entitled to 
respect on that account, yet every moralist will allow, that, where 
respect is professed, it ought to be paid when occasion offers; and that 
it is not merely indecorous, but morally wrong, to profess deference in 
order to gain a certain end, and, when the end is gained, virtually to 
withhold it. Yet that this has been done in the present instance, 
every one who considers it with an unprejudiced mind must admit, 
Not that I mean to insinuate that personal disrespect was intended to 
be shown to the Archbishop; for, while his own character is one | 
which would necessarily shield him from this, except by the rude and 
ignorant, I feel at the same time that the persons engaged in this 
transaction are incapable of intentionally doing him this wrong, and 
though they did it virtually, they did it unawares. The cause of this, 
and of many other serious evils, I take to be this,—that, in the zeal 
which is felt for doing good, there is often a temptation to be too little 
considerate as to the propriety of the means which are taken to attain 
it, Men are strong enough in their condemnation of the popish error, 
that “the end sanctifies the means,” and they readily receive St. 
Paul’s warning, that we are not to “do evil that good may come ;” 
yet this error is continually insinuating itself into transactions which 
ought to be kept pure from such a taint, and I do not believe that any 
temptation, so much as this, against which the inspired words of the 
apostle are directed, is likely to prevail, or does in fact so generally 
prevail, with zealous-minded men, especially when they belong to a 
party in the church. Their earnestness to reach what appears to them 
a great good, often prevents them from scrutinizing, as carefully as 
Christians ought to do, the intermediate steps which they take in ad- 
Vvancing to it; and thus, as in the present case, moral obligations are 
unconsciously disregarded in the zealous pursuit of a religious object. 
a | greatly admire,” said one* of our Colonial Bishops in a late charge 
to his clergy—(and I know not a sentence that has been written of 
late years which is more important for all parties in the church to 
keep in view)—“ TI greatly admire doing good ; but there is one thing 
admire more—and that is doing right.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. B. 


* Dr. Field, Bishop of Newfoundland. 
Vou, XXXI.—May, 1847, 2a 
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MR. ELLIOTT IN REPLY TO MR. ARNOLD. 


Sin,—The passage from Eusebius’ Chronicon on the famine in Greece 
under the Emperor Claudius, to which I alluded in my last Letter, is 
as follows: Aww cara rnv ‘EAXada yeyovorog peyads, re podtog 


iE &dpaypwy expadn. Thus, as the Attic choenix was the eighth part of 


a modius, and eee at twelve drachme (=twelve denarii), the 
price of eight choaenixes of wheat, wheat wes then at the rate of two 
cheenixes the three denarii. And, supposing the proportionate price 
of barley to have been but half that of wheat, which was the propor. 
tion after the ending of the famine in Samaria, (2 Kings, vii. 1—16,) 


and also that in Sicily, as Cicero reports, at the time of Verres’ pretor- 


ship, then the rate of barley must have been four cheenices the three 


denarii; or if at the higher proportion of two-thirds the price of wheat, 


a proportion for many years past pretty much established in England, 


then not more than three cheenices for the three denarii. On the first 


hypothesis its price in the Claudian famine was between two and three 


times that specified in the third Apocalyptic seal ; on the second hypo- 


thesis, it was full three times dearer. I have thought it right on this 
point to give the original, as furnishing important help towards a satis- 
factory decision on the question, whether the figuration in the third 
seal can be a figuration of famine.* 

A day or two since I received a copy of Mr. Arnold’s letter in 
your last number, and much regret to see the tone of asperity in which 
it is written. I am not aware of there being anything in my last 
letter to give just reason for this. He is mistaken in supposing me 
to think him “ morally bound, not only both to read and reply to my 
letters, but also to purchase the Hore.’ I only expressed my 
opinion that he ought to have the book by him for reference, “ sc long 
as the controversy continues that he has stirred up :’’ expressions im- 
plying a merely temporary or occasional tenure of it, such as I sup- 
posed he might easily arrange for by borrowing. I should be sorry 
for Mr. Arnold’s incurring the slightest expense on my account, espe- 
cially in the purchase of a work which he esteems so lightly. As to 
another observation in my letter which he notices somewhat angrily, 
I mean that in which I speak of him as writing “as a retained advo- 
cate” against the Horw,—why did not Mr. Arnold, when citing these 
words, add my cautionary clause also; * J mean this of course in no 
offensive sense.”” Instead of imputing any sinister or interested motive 
to my opponent for so writing, I expressly and carefully disclaimed any 
such imputation, An advocate retained in a law-suit makes it his 


* Let me, ere I pass on from this reference to my last letter, notice two or three 
misprints that I have observed in it, as it appears in the British Magazine: 

P. 307, line 10, for prepared, read prefaced. 

P. 310, line 9, for Claudius § Vitellius, read Claudius, Luc. Vitellius. 

P. 311, line 15, read Moodke, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon. 

P. 313, line 26, insert not before being. 

P. 314, line 32, for must, read might, 


P. 315, line 5, for a.c. read u.c. (i. e. Urbis Condite) ; Th. line 13, rend Conven- 
tus, and line 15, and note 29, Romanom. 
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object, as in duty bound, to damage, so far as he can, the adversary’s 
case, and to keep out of view, as much as possible, such evidence in 
his favour as he thinks he cannot very successfully attempt to damage. 


~ Had Mr. Arnold some important cause in court, and heard an orator 


of the court so treating his case, would he not at once recognise in the 
speaker an advocate professionally engaged against him? As to what 
he adds, * Mr. Elliott is very fond of representing himself as an im- 
partial judge,” I must beg to ask, where have I done this?* My 
appeal has, I believe, always been to the intelligent and candid reader. 
As the party attacked, it has necessarily been my part to defend 
myself. At the same time, [ think Mr. Arnold, himself, will not deny 
that I have in no instance sought to pass over, without consideration, 
such arguments or evidence as he may have urged against me; and 
have thus not acted inconsistently in our, controversy with that cha- 
racter which I profess, and wish ever to maintain, of a seeker of 
truth. 

It was with reference to Mr. Arnold’s strictures in your February 
number, oa my solution of the 5th Trumpet, that I made the observa- 
tion just alluded to, about his writing as a retained advocate against 
the Hore, not as an investigator of truth. And I must now put the 
case before the reader, in order that he may be thus better able to judge. 
whether I have made that observation without reason, or not. It is 
to be understood that the Saracenic solution of this Trumpet is not 
mine originally ; but that of Brightman, and Mede, and Daubeny, and 
Sir Isaac Newton, and Whiston, and Bishop Newton, together with 
many other expositors before me. Now, whatever Mr. Arnold may 
think, it was not, and it is not, my judgment that the concurrent 
opinion of such persons is to be set aside lightly, with a mere passing 
word of jest or irony. Accordingly, when arrived at that point in the 
Apocalyptic prophecy, I felt it right carefully to consider what had 
been advanced by Mede, Daubeny, and Bishop Newton, in support of 
their application of it to the Saracens; and being struck with various 
resemblances, noted by them, between the Mahomedan Saracen in- 
vaders of Christendom in the seventh century, and the Apocalyptic 
symbol of the scorpion-locusts, I. proceeded, in order to a correcter 
judgment on the question, first to inquire whether, in the symbolic 
imagery of Holy Scripture, there is so generally a local or national 
appropriateness as that an argument may fairly be grounded on it 
when found to exist; secondly, whether the resemblances asserted to 
exist between the Apocalyptic symbol of the fifth Trumpet and the 
Saracens were overstated or not. The result of my first inquiry ap- 
pears in the preliminary section on this Trumpet in the Hore. It is 
my induction from a multitude of examples there given that the rule 
is very general in the figurative parts of Scripture. And, as to the 
second point of inquiry, I found that the resemblances between the 
Apocalyptic symbol in question and the Saracens were understated 
by my predecessors, not overstated ; and that, in fact, the correspon- 
dence was altogether so various and so complete, that all idea of its 


—— 


* IT mean, of course, in our controversy. 
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being mere casual and undesigned coincidence seemed to be in the 
highest degree improbable. The reader is aware that the symbol is, 
in its various particulars, partly bestia/, partly human, Of the former, 
we find specified resemblances to the locust, the scorpion, the lion, and 
the horse ; to the locust most prominently, and next to the scorpion, 
as in effect the groundwork of the symbol. Of the ater we have 
specified the faces as faces of men, the hair as hair of women; with 
crowns also like as of gold on their heads, and breastplates like iron breast- 
plates. Aud it is further stated that it was on some remarkable 
opening of the pit of the abyss, and out of the smoke thence arising, as 
the smoke of a great furnace, that these scorpion-locusts issued forth 
on their desolating flight. As the force of my argument depends on 
the fulness and correctness of the parallelism between the prophetic 
symbol, and that which, in common with so many preceding com- 
mentators, I deem to have been the fulfilment of the symbol, let me 
now beg permission to subjoin the passage from my work in which 
that parallelism is drawn out. I shall here and there abbreviate, but 
shall only be able to do so very slightly. 

“First, and chiefly, the Jocust, the groundwork of the symbol, is 
peculiarly Arabic ; so the sacred history of ancient times informs us. 
‘It was the east wind,’ it says, ‘ which brought the locusts’ on Egypt: 
from which the inference arises, that the country they issued from 
must have been that which, in all its extent, lies east of Egypt, that is, 
Arabia. Such too, in modern times, is the testimony of Volney, “ the 
most judicious,” as Gibbon calls him, ** of Syrian travellers.” “ The 
inhabitants of Syria,” he observes, “ have remarked that locusts come 
constantly from the desert of Arabia.” Lebruyn, from the convent at 
Rama, gives the same report. And, indeed, the locust simile is one 
used in another and earlier passage of Holy Scripture, with its usual 
appropriateness, to designate the numbers and character of an invading 
Arab horde.* Again, as of the locust, so of the scorpion, the native 
locality was by the Jews considered the Arabian desert. Witness 
Moses’ own words to the Israelites, on emerging from it after forty 
years’ wandering: “ That great and terrible wilderness wherein were 
fiery serpents and scorpions.” And who knows not, if facts so noto- 
rious be worth mentioning, that it is Arabia, still Arabia, that is re- 
garded by naturalists as peculiarly the country of the horse ; and that 
its wildernesses are the haunts also of the ion? The zoology of that 
hieroglyphic is all Arabian. 

Next, as to what was human in the appearance of the symbolic 
locusts—viz., their faces as the faces of men, their hair as the hair 
(the dong hair) of women, with crowns as of gold on their heads, (or, it 


dence, that “ Mahomedan tradition speaks of locusts having dropped into the hands 


of wee bearing on their wings this inscription, We are the army of the great 
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might be, gold-adorned turbans, ) and breastplates like iron breastplates. 
qualities and character indicated, seem here (as before) sufficiently 
ie | + Fi * Lought to have added, what is in fact added in my new edition, from Mr. Forster's ; 
2 Ce ! Mahometanism Unveiled, vol. i. p. 217, that in Antar, “ the locust is introduced I 
ie ; as the national emblem of the Ishmaelites.” He states further this remarkable coine!- F 
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plain... . But for the present, what I would wish chiefly to inquire into 
is, the local significancy of these features in the symbol; and whether 
any, and what particular nation, might seem to be figured by them, 
For in cases like this, as we have seen,* the portraiture may be gene- 
rally supposed to be drawn from life: and, considering all the par- 
ticulars specified, it must surely be very characteristic and distinctive. 
Applying this test, then, by what is said of the faces as faces of men, 
(i, e., with beard or moustache,) the Goths and other kindred barbarian 
tribes are set aside: the faces of these being very singularly noticed 
by a cotemporary of their earliest incursions, I mean Jerome, as hav- 
ing faces shorn and smooth: faces, says he, in contrast with the 
bearded Romans, “ like women’s faces.”+ Again, while, from the then 
usual habits of both Greeks and Romans in the empire, that remark- 
able particular in the symbolic locusts’ described appearance of hair 
as the hair of women, (not to add the turban head-covering also,) was 
quite abhorrent,—there were two great neighbouring nations, and I 
think but two, with whose national costume and habits both these and 
the other points of description well suited ;.1 mean the Persians and 
the Arabs, Of the Persians, alike in the earlier times of their history 
and the later, the appearance is nearly thus represented by historians, 
and also upon ancient coins and bas-reliefs still remaining. And of 
the Arabs, of whom I must speak more fully, as being the people in- 
dicated apparently by the points previously considered of the hiero- 
glyphic—of them, descriptions are given yet more exactly agreeing with 
that before us. So Pliny, St. John’s cotemporary at the close of the 
first century, speaks of the Arabs as wearing the turban, having the 
hair long and uncut, with the moustache on the upper lip, or the 
beard—that ‘ venerable sign of manhood,” as Gibbon, in Arab phrase- 
ology, calls it. So Solinus describes them in the third century ; so 
Ammianus Marcellinus in the fourth ; so Claudian, ‘Theodore of Mop- 
suesta, and Jerome in the fifth; of the last of which writers the ac- 
quaintance with the people of whom he wrote must have been most 
familiar, as he passed most of the latter years of his life at Bethlehem, 
on the borders of the Arab desert. This was about two centuries be- 

fore the great Saracen irruption, Yet once more, in the age imme- 

diately preceding that irruption, and which indeed included Mahomet's 

childhood, the same personal portraiture is still given of the Arab, In 

that most characteristic of Arab poems, Antar, a poem composed at 

the time I speak of, we find the moustache and the beard, the long 

hair flowing on the shoulders, and the turban also, all specified. And 

let me add, in regard to the turban-crown, it happens singularly that 

Ezekiel (xxiii, 42) describes the turduns of the Sabewan or Keturite 

Arabst under this selfsame figurative appellation, “ Sabseans from the 

Wilderness which put beautiful crowns upon their heads :” and still as 


_* My reference in these words is to the Preliminary section on the Fifth Trumpet, 
in the Hore, to which allusion has been already made. ner 
t “ Femineas incisas facies preferentes virorum et bene barbatoram fugientia 
is coufodiunt.” In Isa. viii. I quote this as it is not in the notes to my first 
ion, 


+ So Mr, Forster, in his Geography of Arabia, 
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singularly, that this emblematic resemblance of them in the vision to 
crowns, or diadems, (they being spoken of as like gold,*) is one that 
has been made by the Arabs themselves. Of the four peculiar things 
that they were wont in a national proverb to specify as bestowed b 
God upon the Arabs, the first was that their turbans should be to them 
instead of diadems. 
The testimonies thus quoted refer tosthree out of the four points of 
personal appearance noticed in the vision. And on the fourth, that of 
the locusts appearing breastplated with iron, alike Antar, the Koran, 
and the history of Mahomet and the early Moslem Saracens, will also 
satisfy us. In Antar, the steel or iron cuirasses of the Arab warriors 
are frequently noticed. In the Koran, among God’s gifts to the Arabs, 
their coats of mail for defence are specially particularized. And in 
Mahomet's history, we read expressly of the cuirasses of himself and 
his Arab troops. Individual Arabs, no doubt, like the one more early 
noted by Ammianus Marcellinus, might not seldom astound the foe by 
their “naked bravery.’ And hence by some it has been fancied the 
then general Arab habit. But the Saracen policy was the wearing of 
defensive armour. The breastplate of iron was a feature of descrip- 
tion literally answering, like the three others, to the Arab warriors of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, 

Thus, on the whole, the country whence the woe was to originate 
might seem almost fixed by these concurrent symbols to Arabia, And 
turning from prophecy to history, if we ask whether there then occurred 
about the times of Heraclius and the opening of the seventh century 
any correspondingly destructive irruption of Arabs on Roman Cbrist- 
endom, the agreement of fact with the prediction is so far notorious. 
A mighty Saracen invasion is the chief topic of the history of that 
century, 

Such is the argument in my Commentary from the several particu- 
lars specified of the appearance of the Apocalyptic scorpion-locusts, 
Then, further, as to what is said of their issuing out of the smoke of the 
pit of the abyss, the pit having been just previously opened ; after ob- 
serving that we can scarce be mistaken in interpreting this smoke as 
an emanation from the pit of hell—i.e., as some system of false relt- 
gion thence suddenly arising, the effect of which would be almost in- 
stantaneously to darken the moral atmosphere, and dim the imperial 
sun in the firmamental heaven—the Comment thus proceeds : 

“ Which being the thing predicted, we have again to recur to his- 
tory, and to inquire,—Ist, Whether about the opening of the seventh 
century there arose any hellish and false religion in Arabia, in its 
manner of development sudden, and in strength such as almost at once 
to darken Christendom ? 2ndly, whether it was out of it that the Arab 
invaders before mentioned issued forth to be a woe to the Roman 
world ? 


* oregavor oporor yovow. Mr. Arnold reads, cregavor xpvoot, observing that the 
former reading, as he believes, no longer stands in any critical edition. He will see 
it isin the text of Mr. Tragelle’s lately published Critical Edition of the Apocalypse i 
and apparently on good MSS, authority. 
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«And to both of these questions who knows not the answers? 
Who kuows not of the sudden rise of Mahometanism in Arabia just at 
the very time we speak of? that most extraordinary invention of fana- 
ticism and fraud; which being, as it was from beginning to end, a lie, 
in its pretensions superseding the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
its doctrines inculcating views of the blessed God dark, cruel, and un- 
holy, and in its morals a system of pride, ferocity, superstition, and 
sensualism,—indicated too well to any one that had eyes to see, that 
it had indeed its origin from hell, and was an emanation, like the pes- 
tilential smoke in the vision, from the pit of the abyss?* Again, who 
knows not the fact that it was after embracing Islamism that the 
Saracen cavalry hordes burst forth in fury on Roman Christendom ; and 
yet more, that they were imbued from this very source with the qualities 
that the symbols in the vision indicated? For there is indeed a perfect 
fitness in the representation of the symbolic locusts as issuing forth, all 
formed in character, out of the smoke from the pit of the abyss, It 
was the religion of Mahomet, in fact, that made the Arabs what they 
were. It was this that for the first time united them in one, in num- 
bers countless as the locusts; this that gave them the locust-like im- 
pulse to speed forth as its propagandists over the world; this which 
imparted to them, as to lions of the desert, the irresistible destroying 
fury of fanaticism ; this, further, which, in case of their conquering 
the provinces of Christendom, had already prepared in them a scor- 
pton-like venom of contempt and hatred wherewith to torment the 
subject Christian; this, finally, that made them the @nAuvpurpo de- 
scribed ; that added sensualism to their ferocity ; suggesting indulgence 
of their lusts in life, and bidding them look and fight for a heaven of 
lust beyond it. So that here, too, there was no one point in which 
the Saracen character and history did not answer to the prophetic 
emblems.” 

Yet once more, with reference to the commission said to be given to 
the Apocalyptic locusts,—the positive commission to hurt the men that 
had not the seal of God on their foreheads, the negative not to hurt the 
green corn crops,f or grass, or trees,—I observe that the answering fact 
appears in Mahomet’s Koran itself: declaring his mission, as he there 
does, on the one hand, (and the Caliphs’, too, after him,) to be against 
idolators, and urging his Saracen followers against the men of Roman 
Christendom, as such ; and, on the other hand, charging them against 
injuring corn or fruit trees: the practice of the victorious Saracen 
hordes, in consequence, contrasting strikingly on this latter point with 
that of the Goths or Vandals. 

Such is the series of parallelisms drawn out in the Hore between 
the Apocalyptic symbol of the Fifth Trumpet and the Mahommedan 


* So Schlegel in his Philosophy of History, ii. 76, 93, calls it “the infernal spirit 
that produced that antichristian combination of spiritual and temporal authority,” 
-; and again, “the new power of hell,” 
_t Xoprog is applied to the springing corn-crop, as well as to grass. So Matt. 
xi, 26, &e. 
} Apoe, ix. 5, 10. 
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Saracens of the seventh century; the authorities for my statements 
being all given in the notes. And it is of this, and the evidence hence 
arising, that Mr. Arnold says, in his letter in your February Num- 
ber: * I must decline discussing that accumulation of evidence which 
Mr. Elliott thinks that common sense and critical fairness alike re- 
quire that I should notice; such as the suitableness of the symbol to 
represent an Arabian; the locust, scorpion, horse, and lion being all 
zoologically Arabic, &c. It is enough for me to show, if I can show 
it, that no satisfactory epoch (rather period) of 150 (days=) years can 
be pointed out, during which these scorpion-locusts aggressively struck, 
injured, and tormented the men of Roman Christendom.” Now, | 
make my appeal to the intelligent and unprejudiced readers of the 
British Magazine, whether, if such evidence be professedly set aside, 
without any weight being attached to, or consideration given it, the 
critic who sets it aside does not thereby fix the character of his own 
criticism as that, not of an investigator of truth, but of a determined 
partisan against the side which adduces it. Either what I assert as 
to the series of parallelisms is true, or it is not true. If untrue, let its 
incorrectness be proved. If true, then the parallelisms must either 
have been intended, or be fortuitous. But how fortuitous? Surely 
I speak but the plain dictate of common sense when I say that this is 
in a high degree improbable. 

But, let us proceed. ‘There yet remains unconsidered the chrono- 
logical period of the five months, or 150 days, which was said to be 
assigned to the scorpion-locusts as the time for their aggressions on, and 
tormenting of, the men that had not the mark of God on their 
foreheads; that is, in my view, the men of apostate Roman Christen- 
dom, And it is here that Mr. Arnold takes his stand; and consider- 
ing it, not as one point out of many in the description, and to be 
judged of conjunctively and in connexion with the rest, but as the one 
grand testing point, simply and alone, pronounces, on the strength of 
the unsatisfactoriness he finds in its explanation, at once and unbesi- 
tatingly, against the whole solution. 

The reader is aware, from my opponent’s letter, that I consider the 
period intended to be the 150 years from a.p. 612, when Mahomet 
lirst publicly proclaimed his mission, to a.p. 762, when the Abbas- 
sidean Caliphs removed their capital from Damascus to Bagdad. 
This explanation is borrowed originally from Mr. Daubeny. 

With reference to the commencing epoch of 612, I cite, as Mr. 
Arnold observes, the recorded answer then given by Alito Mahomet's 
question, “ Who will be my vizier and lieutenant?” viz., “O Prophet, 
I am the man: whoever rises against thee I will dash out his teeth, 
tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip up his belly : O Prophet, 1 will 
be thy vizier.” And I also cite Mr. Hallam’s observations on it. 
“These words of Mahomet’s early and illustrious disciple are, as it 
were, a text upon which the commentary expands into the whole Sa- 
racenic history.” My own added remark in the Hore is, that this an- 
nouncement of his mission contained in it virtually a declaration of 
war against such countries as would not receive his religion, especially, 
therefore, against Roman Christendom; and that in the person of Ali, 
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whom Mahomet named the Lion of Gud, the locust-form, with its 
lion’s teeth and scorpion-sting, might seem to have been even then 
already discernible in the smoke from the just-opened pit of the 
abyss. | | 

rheiaas which argues Mr. Arnold; But the actual aggression 
against Roman Christendom did not occur till seventeen years after. 
The fact is admitted by me in the main, and is so stated in the Hore : 
“It was in 629 that the locust armies first issued out of the smoke to 
make their attack on Syrian Christendom.”’ For I lay but little stress 
on Mahomet’s previous injury of the Christians in Arabia and along 
the shores of the Red Sea (the latter in part, as I remember, Roman 
subjects*) by imposing a tribute on them on account of their religion, 
and as the law of their toleration; though I think it ought not to be 
overlooked. ‘The main stress of my argument on this head rests on 
the hypothesis that, as in the case of a war of long continuance we 
may speak somewhat loosely and largely of its period of bloodshed 
and slaughter, as if commencing from the declaration of war, though, 
in point of fact, some considerable time may have intervened before 
any such actual slaughter. Soin the present case, supposing all else to 
suit, we may not unreasonably explain the predicted period (as I un- 
derstand the prophecyt+) of 150 years of aggression by the Mahomedan 
Saracens on Roman Christendom to bear date from that announce- 
ment of his mission by Mahomet, which involved, as I before said, a 
declaration of aggressive war on unbelieving nations, and so on Roman 
Christendom ; especially with that comment on the spirit in which it 
was to be followed up, that was given by Ali and accepted by Mahomet; 
the same that has been so pointedly noticed by Mr. Hallam. 

But Mr. Arnold will have it that all else does not suit; for that my 
terminating epoch is unsatisfactory, as well as my commencing epoch. 
Because, says he, first there were the desolating ravages of Asia Minor 
and victories over the Greek Emperor by Haroun Al Raschid after this 
terminating date of a.v. 762; and further, there were the conquests 
of Sicily and Crete by the Saracens, and the ravages of Calabria and 
Campania, and assault on Rome itself. 

Mr. Arnold groups these several events together in one sentence, in 
order to make his sketch and argument more effective ; overlooking 
the apparent inconsistency of the sketch so given, not with my Apo- 
calyptic interpretation only, but with the statement of his own opinion, 
given in a sentence just preceding it; “ I have no objection to a.p, 762 
as a date for all [to use Gibbon’s language]; war was no longer 
the passion of the Saracens.” Yor I beg the reader to read Mr, Ar- 
nold’s historic sketch and argument with a mere alteration in the con- 
cluding clause—thus, “ We are to concede that, when a swarm of 


* In Justinian’s time the Romans had various settlements along the shore of the 
Red Sea; one not far from Medina, another our own Aden, called then Portus Ro- 
manus, 

t This is, of course, on the year-day hypothesis ; which Mr. Arnold admits merely 
pro argumento, 1 am myself well convinced of its truth; and have, according to my 
own best judgment, given satisfactory reasons for it, not without a pretty full diss 
cussion in the Hore of all the arguments urged against it. 
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95,000 covered the heights of Scutari, informing the Empress Irene, 
by their baneful presence, of the loss of her troops and provinces,— 
when Haroun Al Raschid wrote his reply to Nicephorus in characters 
of blood and fire on the plains of Phrygia,...when Crete was taken 
by them, and Sicily, too, was conquered,...and the Arabian squadrons 
attacked and pillaged 150 towns of Calabria and Campania, nay, and 
presumed to enter the mouth of the Tiber itself,...we are to concede 
forsooth [here instead of, “that the locust-plague, or intensity of the 
woe, had ceased long before this,” I make my substitution | that war was 
no longer the passion of the Saracens !” Mr, Arnold, in order to justify 
his own adoption of Gibbon's above cited statement, as well as to give 
the reader a fair view of the real value of his argument against me, 
ought to have marked the various dates of the facts which he has culled 
from the history of a century of years after a.v. 762; and marked 
also certain characteristic circumstantials severally attending them. 
Allow me briefly to supply these. 

First, then, the ravages of Asia Minor, made by Mohadi or by Ha- 
roun Al Raschid, some twenty and thirty years after the epoch of 
762, are most expressly noted in history as not aggressive acts on the 
part of the Abbassidean Caliphs, but retributive. “In the bloody 
conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides,” says Gibbon, “the Greeks 
had stolen the opportunity of avenging their wrongs and enlarging 
their limits. But a severe retribution was exacted by Mohadi, the 
third Caliph of the new dynasty ;” and the army of 95,000, sent froin 
the Tigris, whom Mr. Arnold speaks of as appearing to the terror of 
the Empress Irene at Scutari. Peace was bought by the engagement 
to pay tribute. “ As often as they (the Greeks) declined the payment 
of tribute, they were taught to feel that a month of depredation was 
more costly than a year of submission. .The Emperor Nicephorus, 
on succeeding to the Imperial throne, “ resolved to obliterate the badge 
of servitude,” said his ambassador to Haroun Al Raschid; “ Irene 
submitted to pay a tribute, the double of which she ought to have 
exacted from the barbarians ; restore, therefore, the fruits of your in- | 
justice, or abide the determination of the sword :” and at these words 
they cast a bundle of swords before the foot of Haroun’s throne. Then 
followed the Caliph’s answer, “ written in characters of blood on the 
plains of Phrygia.” A “show of repentance” on the part of the 
Greek Emperor stopped the Caliph. On his retiring back, however, 
to Bagdad, Nicephorus felt “ encouraged to violate the peace.’ Then 
again the Caliph’s army swept Asia Minor, and Nicephorus was finally 
“compelled to retract his haughty defiance.” The reader will observe 
that in every case the aduca, or aggression, was now on the part of 


the Greeks; and so it was afterwards, on the one and only other oc- 


casion that is recorded in Gibbon of the Saracens of Bagdad invading 
Greek Christendom; then, I mean aA.p. 838, when Amorian was 
destroyed by the Caliph Motassem. (Besides that, in every case it 
was a mere temporary inroad that the Saracen Caliphs made, without 
the attempt at any occupation, as before, of the Greek territory.) 
How, then, could these occurrences be properly included among the 
ada Of the Eastern Saracens, of whom I suppose it said, that the 
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term for which they were appointed adwew, or aggressively to injure 
and torment the men of apostate Christendom was 150 years ?* 

2ndly, The date of the attack on Crete, by a band of Spanish 
Saracens, was A.D. 823; of that on Sicily, by a band of African 
Saracens, 827. So that between these, the first acts of Saracen ag- 
gressive war on any part of Greek or Roman Christendom, subsequently 
to my terminating date to the 150 years, and that date itself a.v. 762, 
there was the interval of above sixty years. 

3rdly, In regard to the character of the marauding band that at- 
tacked and conquered Crete, let what Mr. Arnold states from Gibbon, 
of their pillaging mosques as well as churches,t answer the question, 
whether they are to be classed in the same category, or as of the same 
spirit, with the Mahomedan fanatics of the century and a half from 
Mahomet’s first preaching his mission? Says Gibbon respecting it, 
“ The conquest of Crete is disdained by their own writers ’’—passed 
over in disdainful silence by Saracen historians. 

dthly, As to the conquest of Sicily, let it be understood that it took 
the Saracen invaders above fifty years to effect it—viz., from A.p, 827 
to 878. Could they be reckoned at this time to have had the lion’s teeth, 
as before ; especially, considering the weakness of the Greeks that then 
occupied the island ? | 

Sthly, And so, too, as to Mr. Arnold’s last case of the marauding 
attacks on the Italian coast, and on Rome, repeated for some two or 
three years by Saracen bands from Sicily, about a.p, 840 ; attacks which 
even the weak Papal government at Rome, assisted by some Greek 
ships from the towns of Gaieta, Naples, and Amalphi, were able to 
repulse, 

Let me quote on this Mr. Gibbon’s observation :—“ Had the Ma- 
hometans been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and glorious 
accession to the empire of the Prophet. But the Caliphs of Bagdad 
had lost their authority in the West, the Aglabites and Fatimites 
usurped the provinces of Africa, their Emirs of Sicily aspired to in- 
dependence, and the design of conquest and dominion was degraded 
to a repetition of predatory inroads,” 

It is these mere degrading predatory inroads which Mr. Arnold has 
tried to dress out as if of such importance, that he who would apply 
the prophecy of the Apocalyptic scorpion-locusts’ irresistible aggres- 
sions on, and tormenting of, the men that had not the seal of God on 
their foreheads, to the. mighty conquests, in Greek and Roman Christ- 
endom, of the Mahomedan Saracen fanatics, from 632 to 762 a.p., 
must needs include these also; and, in order to include them, overleap 
the long interval of above sixty years, in which he can find no vic- 


* The very aggressive power that was shown in these Saracen expeditions from 
Bagdad makes the absence of aggressive acts on the part of the Bagdad caliphs only 
the more remarkable : as contrasted, I mean, with the almost continuous aggressions 
in war against Christendom on the part of preceding caliphs. 

+ Mr. Arnold has inadvertently made a mistake in speaking of this as done in 
Crete. It was done in Alexandria and Egypt by the same marauding band that 
afterwards sailed away to Crete. In the same spirit they ravaged, as they sailed 
along the coast of Syria and Asia Minor, alike the settlements of Mahomedans and 
Christians. The character is marked strongly. 
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torious aggressive war on the part of the Saracens against Christendom 
to keep up the continuity! Mr. Arnold must excuse me, if I prefer 
to take the view of the subject given by Gibbon, Sismondi, Mills, and 
other well-known writers, and to consider that the fittest terminatin 
epoch presented in history to the aggressive career of Mahomedan fana- 
ticism against Christendom is that from a.p. 755, when the Caliphate 
was divided, or (to use Sismondi’s words) “ when the Colossus that 
had bestridden the whole South was broken,” to a.v. 762, when, in 
consequence of this disruption of the Mahomedan body, the Eastern 
Caliphs (the more proper antitype of the two to the symbolic scorpion- 
locusts) removed their royal seat far away to the Tigris; and there 
named the newly-founded capital, as if in token of the new character 
assumed by them, by the significant name of The City of Peace. 

The propriety of my terminating epoch to the 150 years of the . 
prophecy being thus, as I hope, established, the fitness of my com- 
mencing date may be again considered with advantage. In order 
the better to judge respecting it, let one or two other scriptural 
prophetic periods be compared by the reader, such as are not involved 
in symbolic prophecy, yet present sometimes somewhat similar difficul- 
ties, especially that of the 400 years mentioned to Abraham (Gen. xv. 
13), of which I have begged Mr. Arnold to give us his solution, but 
hitherto begged in vain.* Above all, let any one who would judge on 
this point as a seeker of truth not insulate the chronological period from 
all else in the symbol, but consider it in tts connexion with that symbol's 
many and distinctive particulars,—particulars altogether so answering 
to the Mahomedan Arabs that invaded Christendom in the seventh 
century, as I believe they cannot be shown to have answered to any 
other nation or events in the world’s history. And this just in the due 
place and order of time, if the exposition of the seals given in the 
Hore be, as I believe it has been proved to be, true. 

I am, Sir, your obedient and obliged servant, 
EK. B. 


* Even in a mere historical period we find sometimes exceptions to the general 
fact connected with it that an objector might make much of: e. g. in the forty years 
of Israel's servitude under the Philistines, Judges xiii. 1; which seems to have in- 
cluded, most probably, Samson’s twenty years of judging Israel. See Mr, Clin- 
ton’s Hebrew Chronology. 

I observe the following passage in Mr. Arnold’s letter: “ Another reason is 
mentioned by Mr. Elliott (for his commencing date of the 150 years) with the ut- 
most simplicity, as if there were nothing in it whatever to provoke a smile: ‘It is 
an epoch of commencement agreeing well with a notable epoch of termination.’ I 
am well aware how this principle of apt agreement is the principle by which A 
calyptic interpreters are mainly guided in their historical researches, &c.” And is 
this mode of procedure, then, so very simple and foolish? Let me turn to another 
famous prophetic period ; and ask Mr. Arnold on what ground he selects one Persian 
king's decree for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, rather than another’s, as furnishing 
the commencing date of Daniel's seventy weeks, if the principle he thus ridicules be 
set aside? At the risk of again exciting my critic's smiles, [ must crave permission 
to believe that he is the simpleton, not who takes into consideration the fit termi- 
nating epoch to a prophetic period, when the object is to fix on its right commencing 
date, but he who takes it not, 
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A Synopsis of Criticisms upon those passages of the Old Testament in which 
Modern Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; together 
with an Explanation of various Difficulties in the Hebrew and English Texts. 
By the Rev. Richard A. F. Barrett, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Longman. 8vo. Vol. I., Parts I. and II., pp. 823. 


Tue title of this work is a tolerably sufficient account of its nature 
and design. But as it is one which deserves the attention of the 
student of Holy Scripture, it may be a gratification to our readers to 
have some further information regarding its plan and arrangement, as 
the author himself has explained them, ‘ The object of the present 
work is to lay before the reader the principal alterations which modern 
critics have proposed in the Authorized Version of the Old Testament, 
together with the reasons for or against such emendations. ‘The plan 
usually adopted throughout the work has been to give, in the follow- 
ing order, 

The Hebrew Text ; 

“The Septuagint Version taken from the Vatican copy, unless 
otherwise specified ; 

“The Authorized Version ; 

“ And, lastly, the explanations, both of those commentators who 
support the present version, and also of those who consider the 
Hebrew text to be corrupt, or to have been misunderstood by our 
translators. 

“ Unless the order of the alterations upon any verse require a dif- 
ferent classification, next to the Authorized Version have been given 
the notes of those commentators who agree with it, the oldest writers 
being placed first, because later critics may fairly be supposed to have 
availed themselves of the labours of their predecessors, and their notes 
to be in some measure critiques upon the preceding ones.”’ 

Such a work as this has long been a desideratum. For, besides 
the fact that there are so many clergymen who have not access to 
extensive libraries, a judiciously arranged synopsis saves a vast deal 
of time and labour to those who have. Of course, the object of any 
book of the sort is not to encourage indolence, or tell people what 
they are to think ; but rather to bring within reach of the majority 
of students the materials for thought dispersed through a variety of 
works, some of them costly, and some scarce. With regard to the 
German Critics, Mr. Barrett has taken care to put his reader on his 
guard against their faults in the following passages, in which he has 
expressed his opinion of their merits and defects. “ Those who are 
conversant with the respective merits of commentators will not be 
surprised at the use herein made of the German Critics. The object 
of the present work is not to enter into points of doctrine, but simpl 
into critical difficulties ; and though their neologian, or rather, infidel, 
principles are highly dangerous, yet where there is no question con+ 
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cerning a doctrine or the truth of a miracle, the German Critics are 
most valuable: for learning and abilities few can vie with them, and 
they often prove safer guides to the plain sense of Scripture than some 
of our own orthodox divines: for what can be most hazardous for a 
man, when dealing with the Word of God, than to assert that a pas. 
sage is unmeaning, interpolated, or corrupted, simply because he can- 
not understand it? Yet we find good and learned men, such as 
Bishop Lowth and Bishop Horsley, falling into this error, and unhe- 
sitatingly rejecting or altering passages which a German neologian 
will take in a critical manner, and fairly facing the difficulties, offer a 
possible, if not an easy solution, without having recourse to the unsafe 
remedy of correcting the text upon insufficient grounds. But when- 
ever a point of doctrine or the truth of a miracle is involved, the 
reader cannot be too cautious in following the guidance of German 
Critics. The fairness and clearness they display upon other occasions 
seem at once to desert them, and they will twist the text in any way 
to get rid of a miracle or support their own peculiar views.’ 

Both the points touched on in these judicious observations are of 
great importance. Whatever support it may have received from 
some divines of great learning and of unquestionable orthodoxy, no 
system of criticism is more to be deprecated than that which cuts 
asunder the difficulties of Scripture by conjectural emendations of the 
text. In truth, it is a system which has a more direct tendency to- 
wards infidelity than is commonly supposed. How is it possible for 
any one to accustom himself to take such liberties with the sacred 
writers, and to decide what the text ought to be, without diminishing 
his reverence for the Word of God? Nor ean any class of critics be 
less safe as guides. For the rashness of the disciple is but too likely 
to outrun the ingenuity of the master. On the other hand, neolo- 
gianism is an enemy to truth so insidious, so plausible, and so stealthy 
in its approaches, that it is impossible for the student to be too care- 
fully on his guard when he open the works of those whose writings 
are in any degree leavened with it. A neologian commentator can- 
not be an honest one. His system is, in effect, infidelity in a form 
but little disguised. Mr. Barrett notices the liberties Rosenmiller 
and others have taken with the account of the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, in order to divest the story of a miracle. Would 
it not be more reasonable to deny the truth of the history altogether ? 
It is impossible to separate the Scripture narrative from its miraculous 
character, or its pretensions to inspiration. And, in fact, the attempt 
generally ends in rejecting its historical character also, and explaining 
the whole away as a myth or an allegory. What value the book 
would be after it had passed through this alembic of criticism is not 
very apparent. And how a volume, whose true meaning is only to 
be obtained by such processes, could ever have been designed (as it 
professes to have been) for the common sense of the plain and un- 
lettered portion of mankind, it is difficult to imagine. 

To return to Mr. Barrett's work. There is another topic on which 
the reader may require to be satisfied, and on which we can fully 
sympathize with his anxiety to be informed of Mr. Barrett’s views. 
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We refer to his estimate of the value of our Authorized English Ver- 
sion. On this subject we have great pleasure in transcribing what 
Mr. Barrett has written. ‘‘ The writer would much regret, if these 
collations should lead any one to form an unfavourable opinion of 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. Doubtless it has some faults, 
and since it was made, much light has been thrown upon the Scrip- 
ture by the examination of MSS., the comparison of versions, and the 
labours of scholars; still the reader may rest assured that our present 
English Bible is one of the best translations that has yet been made 
of any book, and one over which a special Providence seems to have 
watched. It was carefully revised by the most learned men of a 
learned age, at a period when the English language was in its purity. 
Many of the alterations proposed in this work are upon minor critical 
points, which do not affect the sense of the text, and are of little con- 
sequence to the general reader, though of interest to the scholar; 
some are of doubtful authority, and may well be deemed inferior to 
the common reading, but they have been given because critics differ 
in opinion, and it was desirable to afford students means of judging 
for themselves. One thing, however, may safely be asserted ;—that 
unless our translators have misunderstood the sense of a passage, few 
have ever rendered it more elegantly or faithfully ; it is from this ex- 
treme faithfulness that they have so well preserved the distinctive 
feature of Hebrew poetry, i. e., the parallelism, without having had 
that object in view. And we must enter the strongest protest against 
all who urge as a reason for a new translation of the Bible, that the 
style of our present translation is antiquated and obscure. They seem 
to forget the benefit conferred upon the English language by fixing 
its standard, and preventing it from deteriorating.” And then, hav- 
ing noticed some absurd instances of “the miserable way in which 
modern refinement disfigures what it attempts to improve,” Mr. 
Barrett observes with much judgment, that “ it may well be doubted 
whether the emendations which might safely be adopted into the text 
or the margin be sufficient to call for a new authorized version, con- 
sidering the difficulties which now would attend its introduction ; for 
whereas, in former times, the copies of the English Bible were com- 
paratively few, they are now circulated by millions; a new translation 
would bring these copies into discredit, and unsettle the minds of the 
unlearned.” No doubt there are some to whom all this will seem 
very foolish. But we have not transcribed this passage for the pur- 
pose of convincing such persons, but of satisfying those who may wish 
to know something of the spirit with which Mr. Barrett has ap- 
proached his undertaking. The first volume of this work, containing 
the notes on the Pentateuch, is now published, and judging from the 
compiler’s statement of his views, and from the manner in which the 
materials are brought together, we have much pleasure in recom- 
mending it as a work every way deserving of encouragement. 
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Anglo-Catholicum ; or the Testimony of the Catholic Church to the 
Book of Common Prayer, as exhibited in tions from Ancient Fathers, 
Councils, Liturgies, and Rituals ; together with Illustrations from Accre- 
dited Publications of the Sixteenth Century. By the Rev, Henry Bailey, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Curate of Hingham, 
Norfolk. London: Parker. 8vo, pp. 408. . 


CompareD with what had been previously written, it is gratifying to 
think how much has been done within the last twenty years towards 
the elucidation of the history of the Common Prayer-book. Mr, 
Bailey has devoted himself to a particular branch of the subject, and 
has with much care and labour produced a valuable book. The 
principal objects he had in view in the publication are stated in the 
conclusion of his preface. ‘‘ They are—To provide a Companion to 
The Liturgy compared with the Bible, designed after the plan and 
arrangement of that Work,—to exemplify an important method of 
studying Catholic antiquity for a practical end,—to show the harmony 
of the ancient Fathers among themselves, and with our Prayer-book 
on important points of doctrine and discipline,—to provide, in the 
Illustrations on the Rubrics, a ready manual of Christian antiquities, on 
the several subjects of them,—to exhibit a Harmony of Ancient 
Liturgies,—-to supply the plain parish priest with materials of thought 
for the composition of Liturgical Homilies,—to exhibit the genius of 
the Reformation of the Church in England,—to promote, by this 
means, a rational and devotional use of the Prayer-book ; and to lead 
to a due admiration and appreciation of its spirit and coustitution,— 
to endeavour in some degree to fulfil the duty incumbent upon an 
associated member of the ancient and religious Foundation to which 
it is the writer’s honour to belong.”’ 

Objects so excellent cannot but commend Mr. Bailey's work to 
every one who desires to see learning, and piety, and an intelligent 
attachment to the Liturgy of our church, flourish amongst the clergy. 
And we shall be sincerely thankful to find that this volume has met 
such a reception, as will encourage the author to bring his work to 
that degree of perfection to which no work of such a description can 
be brought in a first edition. The illustrations from writers of the 
sixteenth century are derived from the liturgical works of Luther, 
Herman of Cologne, the Formularies of Faith, the Primers, the 
Homilies, and the Liber Precum Publicarum. 


Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernica. The Succession of the Prelates and Members of the 
Cathedral Bodies in Ireland. By Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. London: Rivingtons. 8vo, Part IV. 


Tuis part of the Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernicee contains the account of 
the dioceses of Limerick, Ardfert, Killaloe, and Kilfenora, and com- 
pletes the first volume of a work which throws such light on so many 
points connected with the history of the Church in Ireland, that it is 
indispensable to every one who desires to understand the subject. It is 
with great regret, therefore, we have read the concluding sentence of 
Archdeacon Cotton's preface, in which he intimates that the sale of 
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the work has been so small, as to discourage him from prosecuting it 
any further. We hope that he may be induced to view the question 
in another light. The distresses of the Irish clergy at this calamitous 
period must prevent any extensive sale of books among them, and may 
continue to do so for some time. But surely a work so important, 
and collecting so many biographical notices which are nowhere else 
to be found, cannot fail of obtaining in this country attention and 
encouragement from all who are desirous of understanding the history 
of the English Church. It is no doubt a complaint but too well 
founded, that works of real value, and which have cost their authors 
almost incredible labour, receive in many instances but little appre- 
ciation at the time, and obtain a miserable share of that public en- 
eouragement which is lavished on the absurd and trashy productions 
of those, who, if they had much regard for their reputation, should 
abstain from exposing themselves by meddling with church history. 
Such is but too often the case. And the complaint is not a new one. 
But, whatever appearances there may be to the contrary, there is a 
growing taste for real history, and the value of a laborious collection 
of facts, and names, and dates, is beginning to be better understood, 
and we hope that the encouragement Archdeacon Cotton’s work will 
receive may be such as to prove to him that its utility is appreciated 
in this country. 7 


An Historical Vindication of the Church of England, in point of Schism, as it 
stands separated from the Roman, and was reformed 1° Elizabeth. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge. London: Parker. 
8vo, pp. 244. 


Sin Rocer Twyspen, the author of this treatise, was one of those 
who suffered by imprisonment and sequestration from the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, on account of his loyalty to his unfortunate 
sovereign, Charles I. He was a man of great learning and industry, 
and in his retirement he employed himself in drawing up this truly 
excellent defence of the Church of England against the Roman- 
catholic charge of schism. His work first appeared in 1657, A 
second edition was published in 1675, after the author’s death. It 
would appear, however, that he had made considerable preparations 
for bringing out his work in an enlarged form. Of these preparations, 
which are found added in his own handwriting in a copy in the British 
Museum, the present editor has availed himself; the additional facts 
supplied by the author from history, and such changes in the wording 
of the text as he contemplated, being now introduced into the work, 
and all additional matter being indicated by brackets. It is but jus- 
tice to the editor to say, that his office has been discharged with much 
care and judgment, and our thanks are due to him for the labour he 
has bestowed in furnishing us with a valuable and well-timed addition 
to the standard works on the Romish controversy, 
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The full Cathedral Service, as used on the Festivals and Saints’ Days of the Church 
of England, composed by Thomas Tallis, &c. Newly edited by E. F. Rim- 
bault, LL.D., F.S.A. London: D’Almaine and Co. 

The Order of the Daily Service of the United Church of England and Ireland, as 
arranged for Choirs, by Thomas Tallis, a.v. 1570. Edited, with an Historical 
Introduction, by E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. London: D’Alinaine & Co. 

Tuese beautifully printed volumes are a most valuable accession to 

the students of cathedral music. Prefixed to each is an introduction, 

containing an extremely interesting account of Tallis and his works, 

In the course of this dissertation, the editor has corrected some errors 

(as we always felt they must be) in the common editions of Tallis’s 

responses. He has also printed the responses after the Creed, in four 

parts, from a MS. in the handwriting of J. Clifford. And in appendix 
to “the Full Cathedral Service,” he has also printed the Litany in 
four parts, from the same MS. This Full Service is-by far the most 
correct edition of Tallis’s admirable service which has ever appeared. 


The Autobiography of Thomas Platter, a Schoolmaster of the Sixteenth Century. 
Second Buition, with fac-simile Engravings, Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Finn. London: Wertheim. 12mo, pp. 72. 


It is always gratifying to see a book that is worth reading arrive at a 
second edition. We made the acquaintance of Thomas Platter some 
years ago, and are happy to renew it, and shall be happier still if this 
little notice should be the means of introducing his quaint and graphic 
story to some of our youthful readers; and if the elder ones should be 
tempted to open it, they will be apt to agree with what was said in the 
notice of it on its first appearance, that “those who take any interest 
in the history of Thomas Platter’s period, will not be satisfied without 
reading all the little book, and will regret that is so little.” 


Letters to M. Gondon, Author of “ Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre,” 
“* Conversion de Soirante Ministres Anglicans,” &c., on the Destructive 
Character of the Church of Rome, both in Religion and Policy. By Chr. 
Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. London: Rivingtons. 8vo, 
pp. 334. 

We have never regarded with much satisfaction, (and we have 

more than once ventured to express this very plainly,) the multiplica- 

tion of answers to Mr. Newman’s unhappy Essay on Development. — 

Viewing it as we do—and in this several who have undertaken to 

answer it fully concur with us—as being nothing less than a modifi- 

eation of neologianism—if not worse—and as a most lamentable ex- 
hibition of weakness of reasoning powers—we could not look on the 
number of long and elaborate replies as anything less than a triumph 
to the Romish and the Romanizing parties, as if the divines of the 
Church of England felt that our position was endangered by an at- 
tack, which we really feel (and we cannot understand how any well- 
informed churchman can feel otherwise) is at least as mischievous to 
the Church of Rome as it can be to any other communion—if not 
more so, ‘Vith these feelings we were not disposed to look with 
much pleasure on what appeared ata cursory glance to be nothing 
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more than another answer to Mr, Newman's essay, however able that 
answer might be. But Dr. Wordsworth’'s letters, although he has 
followed Mr. Newman in a considerable part of his argument, is in 
reality, as its title imports, an address to Roman Catholics, and it will 


be found a very suitable book to put into their hands, if they can be 
induced to read it. 


Dr. Wordsworth has collected some particulars with reference to 
the reception Mr. Newman's essay has received from the Roman 
Catholics, which are so curious that we are anxious to preserve them 
here, as facts in the history of the controversy. 


“More than a year has now elapsed since the publication of this volume, 
which the author (as he states in the postscript) ‘ submits to the judgment of 
the Church, with whose doctrine on the subjects of which it teaches he wishes 
all his thoughts to be coincident.’ Sufficient time, therefore, has been given 
to ascertain the opinions of Roman-catholic divines, and of the Church of 
Rome generally, with respect to it. These opinions may be inferred partly 
from what she has not done, and partly from what she has done with respect 
to it. 

“The preface is dated October the 6th, 1845, and on the 8th of the same 
month the author was received into communion with the Church of Rome. 
He came, therefore, into that communion with this book in his hands, It 
was, if I may so speak, his passport; his profession of faith. Now, I would 
_ observe, that all who have been abettors of heresy (so-called), and who are 
afterwards admitted into the Roman communion, are required by the Church 
of Rome in her Pontitical* to anathematizoall heresy, to swear that they hold 
the same faith as the Church of Rome, and that they willever remain in com- 
munion with the Supreme Pontiff; and to declare that all who oppose this 
faith are deserving of eternal execration. You must allow that if the Church 
of Rome is a pure Church, the author of the ‘ Essay on Develdpment’ had been 
an abettor of heresy. He had called the Church of Rome ‘ crafty, obstinate, 
wilful, malicious, cruel, unnatural, as mad men are; or, rather, she may be 
said to resemble ademoniac. She is her real self only ‘a name, and till God 
vouchsafe to restore her, we must treat her as if she were the Evil One who 
governs her. And in saying this, I must not be supposed to deny that there 
isany real excellence in Romanism even as it is, or that any real excellent 
men are its adherents. Satan ever acts on a system. The writer of these 
words could not (I conclude) have been admitted into your communion with- 
out satisfactory evidence that he had passed from heresy into orthodoxy, in 
your sense of the terms. 

“Hence I infer, that the reception of the author into the Church of Rome, 
bearing this volume with him, is tantamount to a declaration of his opinion, 
and to an acknowledgment on the part of the Church which received him, 
that this publication is in accordance with, or, at least, not contrary to, the 
teaching of that Church. Besides this, the Church of Rome possesses what 
18 called a Congregazione dell’ Indice, a congregation for examining books, and 
for putting those which are disapproved by it into the Index Expurgatorius ; 
and this congregation has been very active lately, as your Procurear-General 
and Member of your Chamber of Deputies, M. Dupin, can bear witness, whose 
Manual has been enrolled{ among the prohibited books by the Pope: but I 
do not hear that the ‘ Essay on Development’ has shared the same fate. 

“In addition to all this, the work in question has not only been called ‘ un 


“* Pontificale, p. 449, ed. Rom. 1818. ' 

“f Newman's Prophetical Office of the Church, p. 103. 

“{ With several other books, by a Decree of the Pope, April 7, 1845. 
2R2 
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beau fruit’ by your leading Ecclesiastical Review,* but it has received enco- 
miums from Romanist Prelates and Divines in this country. Thus, for in- 
stance, a writer in the Dublin Review,t who, we are informed,t by a Romanist 
Clergyman, is a Bishop of the Romish Communion, thus speaks of Mr. 
Newman and his Essay. ‘The reader must peruse this volume as the de- 
scription of the process of reasoning by which the author’s powerful and well- 
stored mind was brought to a ful! accordance with Catholic Truth.’§ ‘ Never 
did convert come to the Church with mind, soul, and heart more thoroughly 
made over to her cause, with more complete hearty and filial allegiance, than 
this work shows him to have done.|| The Catholic system is embraced (in it) 
with the fervour and simplicity of one trained from infancy to the Faith.’§ 

** Such is the verdict which has been pronounced on this work by one who 
(it is said) holds an Episcopal office in the Church of Rome—a Church, be it 
observed, which never ceases to assure us that the most perfect unify of judg- 
ment and practice exists in her communion; and therefore what is promul- 
gated by one Bishop may be received as the opinion of all. 

“ But further still, another Romanist Prelate in this kingdom has paid a no 
less flattering tribute, of another kind, to this work. Dr. Gillis, the Roman- 
| catholic Bishop of Edinburgh, has delivered a series of Lectures upon it in the 
he Scotch capital.** He has thus received the Essayist into the number of the 


4 “* Le Correspondant, 25th Dec. 1845, p. 906. 

“+ Dublin Review, Dec. 1845. 

“t The Rev. John Dalton, in the ‘ Tablet,’ Jan. 24, 1846, p. 54, who says,— 
‘The constant writer in the Dublin Review, on the Religious Movement, is one of 
our venerated Bishops,’ Six of these articles have been reprinted from the Dublin 
Review, and circulated, with Bishop Wiseman’s name as their author, by the 
‘Catholic Institute of Great Britain.’ 

“_ Dublin Review, Dec. 1845, p. 527. | P. 582. q P. 534. 

“** The following account of these Lectures is given in the English Roman- 
catholic Journal, the ‘ Tablet,’ No. 300, p. 70 (for Jan. 7, 1846) : 

“ * Sir,—As everything connected with our Church in partibus infidelium must be 
interesting to the readers of the “ Tablet,” I take the liberty of mentioning that a 
series of eight lectures has lately been delivered to the community of this city by 
our much-valued Bishop Coadjutor, Dr. Gillis. The subject of these lectures— 
which bave been attended, not merely by the members of our Holy Faith, but by 
large numbers of Protestants of all sects and denominations—was Mr. Newman's 
recent Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine ; and their object was to con- 
vey a succinct es and exhibition of the process of reasoning contained in that 
psychological marvel to sach who, either from circumstances, might be unable to 
procure access to the volume, or be incapable, without some guidance, of following 
the line of argument pursued by the distinguished essayist. This Dr, Gillis accom- 
plished with his accustomed eloquence and perspicuity. By taking separately each 
of Mr. Newman’s tests, and illustrating his relative deductions by the parallels ad- 
duced by the reasoner, and those abundant evidences afforded by the peculiar fea- 
tures of the Establishment at home, and the cradle-land of the Deformation— 
Germany ; the blasphemies of both, and the infidelity now openly flourishing in the 
one country, and rapidly becoming developed in the other; Dr. Gillis, as it were, 
illuminated that most important essay, and extended the principles of its learned 
author to the comprehension of the humblest and least instructed, as well as to the 
admiration and charm of his more favoured auditors. These lectures, we know, 
— 4g have already been productive of much good, and will yet effect more ; and we have 
ie aoe heard several liberal and learned Protestants express their regret that his Lordship 
ia be has brought the course toa conclusion, For while Dr. Gillis unflinchingly and 
{ rf boldly denounced and exposed the infamous calumnies heaped upon God’s Church, 
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bis and the lamentable errcrs and ignorance of her aspersors, he testified the beauty 

1 of its holiness by the affectionate charity and kindness with which he solicited 

. mercy and enlightenment from heaven on the individuals themselves. From the 

pre t obvious benefit resulting from these lectures of his Lordship, I have accordingly 

14 if 4 deemed it my duty to convey the fact to your columns, respectfully suggesting that 
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Doctors of the Church of Rome ; he has, as it were, placed his ‘ Essay on De- 
velopment’ by the side of the Libri Sententiarum of Peter Lombard, and the 
Secunda Secunde of Thomas Aquinas. 

“Nor is this all. We find from the Ecclesiastical Intelligencer of the Con- 
tinent, the Univers, that the author of the ‘ Essay on Development’ has been 
honoured with a mark of approval and favour from the Pope himself. The 
same letters from Rome, which state to the readers of that periodical that the 
whole month of March of last year has been devoted by a religious Society in 
that city to prayers for the conversion of England, apprises us that ‘ the Holy 
Father (Gregory XVI.) has presented a beautiful crucifix to Mr. Newman.’* 
The present Pope, Pius IX., has also given public proofs of the same 
feelings. 

os Sach are the tidings we receive from Rome; and from Paris we learn at 
the time when I am addressing you, that Mr. Newman, on his way to Rome 
to receive holy orders, has been welcomed with marks of tender cordiality by the 
Archbishop of Paris, and by the Nuncio of the Apostolic See ;¢ no less marked 
was the welcome he received from the most eminent. Bishop of the French 
Church of the present day, the Bishop of Langres,{ and an earnest hope is ex- 
pressed by the leading Romanist Journal of France, that ‘ after having saluted 
the tombs of the Apostles, he will return, strong in the graces he will have re- 
ceived, and in the benediction of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, to evangelize his 
country.’ The expressions to which I advert will remain as a record to pos- 
terity of your hopes, and as a testimony from you of the honour due in your 


a similar course should be adopted in the various districts of the kingdom wherever 

“two or three are gathered together,” as such expositions are but due to Mr. Newman, 

and conducive to the honour of that glorious CRturch, at the foot of whose altars he 

has laid this “ reason for the faith that is in him.”—lI have the honour to be, Sir, 

your most obedient servant, A. 
**Edinburgh, St. John Chrysostom, 1846.’ 


“** Rome, 18 Mars, 1846.—La féte de saint Grégoire a été célébrée le 12 de ce 
mois en grande solennité dans la, belle église du Monte-Celio, au couvent des 
Camaldules. Un triduo y avait été ordonne pour demander a Dieu la conversion de 
P Angleterre. Une foule de catholiques anglais Gtaient venus s’agenouiller au pied 
de ces autels, d’ot a la voix de saint Grégoire, sont partis les apdtres qui conver- 
tirent la Grande-Bretagne. A l’occasion de cette féte touchante, une pieuse associa- 
tion s'est formee dans le but de consacrer tout le mois de mars a des priéres pour la 
conversion de l’Angleterre. Un grand nombre de messes sont dites tous les jours a 
cette intention au Jésu, et dans toutes les églises et chapelles particuli¢res de Rome. 

“*Le Saint Pére (Greg. XVL.) a fuit présent d’un beau crucifix 4d M, Newman.’ 

“t+ Univers, 13 Septembre.—See the following page. 

“t Univers, 20th Sept. 1846. ‘On nous écrit de Langres,— 


“*La présence du R. J. H. Newman dans notre ville n’a pas excité moins d’in- 
terét qu’a Paris. Sa simplicité et sa modestie ont fait le charme de toutes les per- 
sonnes qui ont eu l’avantage d’étre admises auprés de lui. Notre vénérable évéque 
l'a accueilli avec l’empressement et la cordialité d’un frére. Quarante a cinguante 
membres de notre clergé ont eu l’honneur d’étre présentés a celui dont la parole 
éloquente émouvat jadis la jeunesse studieuse de la premi¢re université d’Angle- 
terre. Les marques de sympathie dont le savant écrivain a été lobjet lui ont dit le 
bonheur qu’éprouvent les catholiques de le compter parmi leurs fréres. L’anxiété 
avec laquelle on chercheit A apprendre de ses lévres les progrés du mouvement re- 
ligieux de sa patrie trahissait l’intérét avec lequel la France suit la renaissance de 
Angleterre, Il nous semblait voir dans la personne de M, Newman, allant se 
jeter aux pieds du vicaire de Jésus-Christ, un avant-coureur dépécheé par I’ Angle- 
terre pour aller porter 4 Rome la nouvelle de son retour a la foi de ses peres, 

uissent ces douces espérances se réaliser un jour! Quels hommes admirables que — 
ces convertis d’Oxford! Dicu ne s’est pas choisi sans dessein des instruments si 
propres a accomplir de grandes choses,’’ 
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— from the See of Rome to the author of the ‘ Essay on Development.’ ’”* 
~~Pp, 9—16. 

These facts are very remarkable, and it certainly would seem hardly 
credible that the authorities of the Romish Church could be so trans- 
ported by the triumph of proselytism, as to give so public a sanction 
to such a production, were they not compelled to feel, not only that 
the argument from antiquity must be abandoned, but that the time 
has arrived when it is no longer possible to defend their tencts 
and practices from the charge of novelty. We know how easily they 
can shift their ground and accommodate their warfare to the changes 
of circumstances, But they are shrewd men, and itis hard to imagine 
how they could have brought themselves to commit their church so 
far, and give up—what once they professed to consider its citadel—as 
untenable,—unless they were prepared to go much further. It may 
be no more than the intoxication of a triumph, of which they have 
been led to over-rate the value ; if so, it is a most extraordinary ex- 
ample of what mistakes very clever and far-sighted men may be be- 
trayed into by the spirit of party. If, on the other hand, their wel- 
coming such a book in this way is to be taken, as too many circum- 
stances would lead one to fear, as an indication of an inclination to 
sympathize with neologianism, and a preparedness for a movement in 
the direction of infidelity, one cannot regard it without the deepest 
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“«* Paris, 12 Septembre.—Le révérend John Henry Newman, premier chef de 
la célébre école qui, aujourd’hui, a le docteur Pasey pour maitre, vient de passer 
trois jours 4 Paris. Il en est parti hier, se rendant a Langres, ov il va serrer la 
main de son ami et disciple, le révérend Dobré Dalgairns, qui, comme lui, aprés 
avoir embrassé la foi catholique, se prépare, par le recueillement et l'étude, a (ex- 
ercice du saint ministére. Dans les courts instants que le savant theologien anglais 
a passés ici, il a visité les principaux monuments religieux de la capitale de la 
France. Il a été regu avec les marques d'une tendre cordialité par Mgr. le nonce 
apostolique et par Mgr, larchevéque de Paris, qui, l'un et l'autre, ont été heureux de 
pouvoir lui exprimer de vive voix tout ce que leur c@ur avait éprouvé d’allCgresse 
en apprenant la conversion d'un esprit si éminent. L’ancien curé de Sainte-Marie 
et de Littlemore s’est agenouillé dans l’église ot la piété des fideles venére les re- 
liques de saint Vincent de Paul... . 

“* Ajoutons que ce celébre enfant de [ Eglise u’a pas voulu quitter Paris sans faire 
une visite 4 Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, ce sanctuaire oi reposent les trophées de 
tant de conquétes modernes du catholicisme, ot chaque semaine un prétre vén¢rable 
et vénéré lit au milieu d’une‘foule pieuse le bulletin des victoires remportées sous les 
auspices de Marie, Celui dont la conversion avait été dans ces murs sacrés l'objet 
de vives et persévérantes priéres, venait se confondre parmi les fiddles qui avaient 
adressé leurs supplications au Ciel, et, A son tour, lui aussi priait pour la conver- 
sion des amis dont il s’est séparé et de sa patrie tout entiére. séjour de M. 
Newman a Paris a été court, parcequ’il a hate de se rendre 4 Rome, ou il se pro- 

de passer ('hiver et de mht vm, a ordres sacrés. Sa présence dans la capitale 

u monde chrétien ne saurait étre an événement sans importance pour |’ Angleterre 
religieuse. Le travail de régénération qui s’opére ne peut manquer d’en recevolt 
une impulsion nouvelle. L’intérét que cette circonstance éveillera en faveur de 
l’Eglise renaissante d’ Angleterre determinera, sans aucun doute, des efforts nouveaux 
pour satisfaire a ses besoins. .L’homme le plus eminent que l’anglicanisme ait et 
depuis deux sidcles raffermira sa science et sa foi dans la ville sainte, et aprés avoir 
baisé le tombeau des apétres, il partira, fort des graces qu'il aura recues et de la 
benediction du vicaire de Jesus-Christ, pour aller évangéliser sa patrie et lui dire ce 
qu'il aura vu, entendu, et conquis.’” 
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regret. The spirit of charity still clings to the hope of Rome being 
awakened to her errors, (to call them by too mild a name,) and re- 
forming her doctrine and her worship ; but if the highest order of her 
clergy have more sympathy with neologianism and infidelity than with 
the Church of England, what is not to be feared, especially at a mo- 
ment when, at head quarters, there seems such a disposition to con- 
cede to the liberal—if not the democratic—party in politics and go- 
vernment. 

Dr. Wordsworth’s observations on the manner in which Mr. New- 
man’s essay has been received are very just and sensible, and deserve 
to be transcribed, 


* Looking, then, at the reception of the author of the ‘ Essay on Develop- 
ment’ into the Church of Rome with this volume as his confession of Faith,— 
looking at the tributes of honour which have been paid to him and his work, 
by Prelates of your Church, and by the a considering also that unity of 
doctrine and practice is affirmed by your Church to be her special badge and 
prerogative, we should be guilty of great disrespect to her, if we did not allow 
that this work is (to adopt the first-mentioned Bishop’s words) ‘ in full accord- 
ance with Catholic truth’ as received and professed in the communion of 
Rome. You cannot wish us to imagine that the infallible Head of the Church 
of Rome can have been deluded ; and that he can have extended his favour to 
the publisher of a Theory inconsistent with Roman orthodoxy. It would be 
very unjust to your Prelates to suppose that, arrived at their stage of life and 
dignity, they can have had, as it were, to go a second time to school and learn 
a new ‘ Theory of Christian Doctrine’ from the lips of a Neophyte freshly won 
from the ranks of Protestantism. They are too clear-sighted not to perceive 
how dangerous an alternative it would be for them to concede that this doc- 
trine, so honoured and lauded by them, is new to them, and to their Church : 
that it is not, in fact, her doctrine. They cannot suppose, that Religion, like 
natural Science, admits of discoveries: that it has at one time its Ptolemaic 
system, at another its Tychonic, at another its Copernican and Newtonian, to 
explain its phenomena. No: this doctrine, if true now, must have been 
always true, and it must, in their opinion, have always been the doctrine of 
that Church, which they affirm to be the divinely-appointed depositary and 
guardian of all Sacred Truth,—the Church of Rome. 

“ Let me refer also to another circumstance, which, let me observe by the 
way, has given me another reason for writing to you. It appears from a very 
recent statement, that you are likely to have two translations of the ‘ Essay on 
Development’ in France. From the terms in which one of these translations 
is announced, it would appear that the author still abides by the opinions and 
statements of his book ; and it would seem also, that the Church of Rome, to 
say the least, does not disapprove of them. Indeed, considering the author's 
present position in a state of tutelage in the Propaganda,* we may say that 


“* Extract from the Univers, 10th Jan. 1847 :— 

“*Le révérend M. Newman, dans une lettre récemment écrite de Rome a un de 
ses amis, exprimait le désir que la traduction de son bel ouvrage sur [ Histoire du 
Développement de la Doctrine Chrétienne ne parit sans avoir été revue par un 
amide son choix. Ce désir est bien justific, car les idées qu'il exprime dans cet 
Ouvrage sont souvent si abstraites, et son style est si parfaitement anglais, qu'ane 
simple connaissance de la langue anglaise ne saurait suffire pour reprodnire avec 
toute la précision désirable ce ao travail, Ces désirs de M. Newman ont apporté 
quelque retard dans l’apparition de cet ouvrage; mais, quelque désirée qu’en soit la 
traduction, mieux vaut qu'elle paraisse un peu plus tard, que d’étre livrée au public 
dans un état imparfait ou n’offrant pas toutes les garanties désirables. aes 

“*Le savant néophyte, en exprimant ce désir, ne s’attendait pas a étre victime de 
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his acts are those of his Roman superiors rather than his own; and his ex- 
pression of a desire for a Freoch translation is tantamount to an imprimatur 
from them, 
‘* For my own part, I am persuaded that every one, who reflects carefully on 
the principles of the Church of Rome, illustrated by her practice, will allow 
that the Romanist Prelates, to whom I have now referred, are correct inter- 
preters of her mind, when they laud and lecture upon the ‘ Essay on Develop- 
ment.’ Ido not hesitate to affirm, that the author has no less fairly than 
freely stated the true, the only Theory of Christian Doctrine as taught by the 
Church of Rome. I do not mean to say, that it has always been as clearly 
avowed by her Divines as he has stated it; no, far from it. Some of them, 
and these very eminent Theologians,—your own Bossuet, for instance, (as | 
shall hereafter show,)—have struggled vehemently against it. They have 
contended as earnestly for an unvarying and unvariable Tradition of Doctrine, 
as he does for an unlimited and illimitable Expansion of it. Some of your 
Doctors say that ‘the Church believes as she has always believed,’ as vehe- 
mently as others among yeu affirm, that ‘ the Church is always learning new 
truths,’ ynpdone r’ aiti It will be found that on ¢his funda- 
mental question, you have, as in many others in your Church, Doctors against 
Doctors, Bishops against Bishops, Councils against Councils, Popes against 
Popes. But though you have no unity of teaching on this subject, yet there 
is a ruling idea which runs through the acts of the Church of Rome: and 
what Mr. Newman's Essay is in Theory, that the Papacy isin Practice. From 
Ecclesiastical History, as he reads it, Mr. Newman constructs the Papacy ; 
from itself, as it exists, the Papacy interprets Ecclesiastical History, The one 
proceeds by synthesis, the other by analysis. The Theory of Development is 
the result of both processes. It is, and must be, the Theory of all consistent 
Romanists. It follows necessarily from the doctrine of the Papal Infallibility : 
a living Infallible Power must be creative.’"—pp. 17—21. 


There is another passage in these letters which we are disposed 
to extract, because it serves to illustrate what has already been 
proved in a very excellent paper in a former number of this 
Magazine, that Mr. Newman has either far less pretensions to 
learning than his admirers supposed, or that he is not very 
careful in his statements and appeals to authorities. Mr. Newman 
having attempted to evade the force of the argument from the silence 
of primitive writers, by asserting, “that the law of silence is often 
simply unaccountable.” Dr. Wordsworth has undertaken to examine 
the instances of reserve in other writers, which Mr. Newman has 
alleged to give probability to his assertions. 


* But ‘ the law of silence (we are told) is often simply unaccountable.’ The 
Pope might have existed, and Ignatius say nothing about him; and we are 
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ce qu'il redoutait davantage. Il apprendra avec douleur qu’une traduction de son 
ouvrage, pleine d’erreurs grossiéres, que nous signalerons sans délai, vient de par- 
aitre. Nous sommes certains d’étre agréables a l'auteur de (Histoire du Développe- 
ment en signalant cette prétendue traduction de son ouvrage pour ce qu'elle vaut. Il 
est impossible de — plus loin que le traducteur l’ignorance de toutes choses se 
rattachant 4 M. Newman et au mouvement religieux de l’Angleterre. Nous justi- 
fierons demain cette opinion. 

“* M. Newman peut se rassurer. Le public francais ne le jugera pas sur |’euvre 
informe qu’on nous donne sous son nom; il attendra la traduction qui doit paraitre 
avec son approbation,—traduction et approbation que la publication dont nous sig- 
nalons les défauts rendent plus que jamais indispensables.’—Mr. Newman dates his 
public declaration conceraing the supposed miraculous cure of the Abbé Blanpio, 
*from the College of the Propaganda, 4 Jan, 1847,’” 
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assured that there are other examples of reserve quite as strange as this, Let 
me then say a few words on the supposed parallels between the silence of 
Ignatius concerning Popes, and that of some other writers concerning cele- 
brated persons and things, known to have existed in their time. This exami- 
nation will furnish us with a specimen of the character of the statements and 
reasonings of the ‘Essay on Development,’ and will, I think, induce you to 
pause before you place any reliance on them, without careful inquiry. Your 
faith, I assure you, will be much imposed upon if you receive them implicitly. 

“First, then, the author says in the passage above cited, ‘ Lucian hardly 
notices Roman authors or affairs,’ This is a very strange assertion. Lucian 
speaks very frequently of Roman* affairs. Ta ‘Pwpaiwy dparw +—* let him sur- 
vey Roman affairs,’ is his precept to his Historian, and 


Noorncec ‘Pwpny cai Oip Bodog iepdy béwot, 


says he ina work, which he addresses to Celsus, the famous Roman Epicurean ; 
and he entitles one of his dialogues with the name of Nero, the Roman 
Emperor.§ 

“ Secondly, ‘ Maximus Tyrius (we are told,) who wrote several of his works at 
Rome, makes no reference to Roman History.’ 

“You would suppose from these words, that in several works which he 
wrote at Rome he makes no mention of Roman History. But are you aware 
that the Essayist never saw ‘ several of his works’? that only one of them exists, 
and that this is composed of Greek dissertations, some at least of which were 
delivered in Greece,|| and that they are all on philosophical subjects, such as 
the genius of Socrates, the summum bonum, the theology of Plato, the philo- 
sophy of Homer. What wonder, then, that he should say nothing of Roman 
History? You might as well be surprised that Locke does not : wea Moliere, 
nor say anything of the Merovingian Dynasty in his Essay on Human Under- 
standing. Surely the law of Silence is not very unaccountable here. 

“ Thirdly, ‘ Paterculus the historian is mentioned by no ancient author except 
Priscian.”"9 

“ This is another mistake, Paterculus is quoted by the Scholiast on Lucan, 
ix. 178, as Ruhnken has observed ;** and they who have leisure for such in- 
quities, may perhaps find some other notices of him in other authors. I say 
perhaps, for it will not be at all surprising if they do not, because Velleius was 
never very much read; whence we may account for the fact that only one 
MS. of his history survives. 

“Fourthly, * Seneca, Pliny, and Plutarch are altogether silent about Chris« 
tianity.’ 

? it is very strange that this silence should be called ‘ unaccountable,’ when 
it had been accounted for by St. Augustine fourteen hundred years ago; 
‘Seneca (says he) does not mention the Christians, lest he should either praise 
them against the custom of his country, or blame them (probably) against his 
own will:’¢¢+ this reason has been considered quite sufficient by your best 
writers, for instance, by Tillemont.}{ 

“ Fifthly, ‘ Perhaps Epictetus also, and the Emperor Marcus (Aurelius,) are 
silent on Christianity.’ 

“ As for Epictetus, the fact is, none of his writings are extant; for the En- 
chiridion or Manual, which goes by his name, is nothing more than a collec- 


“* i, 13. ii, 389. iii, 168. 672, &c., ed. Amst, 1743. 

“tii. 61. ii. 285. § iii. 636. 

“|| Diss, xxxvii. rére enodrropat roig ‘ Heinsio videtur (says 
Harles, Fabric. v. 518) majorem etatis suw partem in locis Asie et Gracia trans- 
e 
“« Annales Velleiani, § 30. ** Prof. ad. fin. 
“tt De Civ. Dei, vii. 11. 

“ tt Histoire des Empereurs, i, 340, ii, 274, ed. 1702, 
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tion of his sa strung together by his scholar Arrian, the Bithynian soldier. 
It is quite true, then, that Epictetus, as far as we know, is silent about Chris- 
tianity, as he is about everything else, except so far as Arrian speaks for him 
in a little volume of about thirty octavo pages: but there is another work by 
Arrian, called Dissertations, which some suppose to have been also compiled 
from Epictetus, and there he is not silent on Christianity; he mentions the 
Christians, and calumniates* them as Galilzans. 

** Again: Marcus Aurelius is not silent about Christianity: it would have 
been much more for his credit if he had been; for he speaks of the constancy 
and courage of Christian martyrs as if it were mere obstinacy,+ somewhat in 
younger treats the matter in his Epistle to the 

mperor Trajan.} 

“Sixthly, ‘ the Jewish Mishna, too, compiled about a.v. 180, is silent about 
Christianity.’ 

“ This is another strange observation. The Jewish Mishna, or Second Law, 
falsely claims, as you know, to be the record of oral communications which | 
God made to’ Moses on Mount Sinai, and which were transmitted by him to 
Joshua and the Prophets after him. It would, therefore, have been very unac- 
countable if it had not been silent about Christianity. . 

“ Seventhly, ‘the Jerusalem and Babylonish Talmuds are almost silent about 
Christianity, though the one was compiled about a.p. 300, and the other a.v. 
500.’ 


“ This is scarcely less surprising than the former remark. The Talmud con- 
sists of the Mishna and Gemara, that is, of oral traditions and their interpreta- 
tion; and the same reason which hinders the Jews from seeing the Messiah 
of the Christians in their written Word, prevents them from giving Him a 
place in the un-written, or in their own interpretations of it. We might as 
well expect frequent mention of Christianity in the Mythographi Latini as in 
the Jewish Talmud. 

“ Eighthly, ‘ Eusebius is very uncertain in his notice of facts, he does not speak 
of Methodius nor of St. Anthony.’ 

“No great wonder; as your Church-historian Tillemont$ has shown, for 
St. Methodius was an enemy of Origen, who was as strenuously defended by 
Eusebius, As for St. Antony, Eusebius in his Evangelical Demonstration,|| 
speaks in general terms of the first Eremites; and if he does not speak spe- 
cially of St. Antony, we need not be much surprised, when we remember the 
parts taken by the Saint and the Historian respectively in the cause of St. 
Athanasius. of St. P 

“ Ninthly, ‘ ius does not speak of the martyrdom . Perpetua, nor 9 
- the miraculous powers of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus.’ 

“ How does the Essayist know this? We have not all or nearly all the 
works of Eusebius; particularly ‘His Book of Martyrs,’ mentioned by St. . 
Jerome, and to which Eusebius himself refers in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,'** 
as supplementary to that work, is now lost; and it is very probable that St. 
Perpetua was mentioned there. As for Gregory Thaumaturgus, Eusebiustt 
mentions him as the most celebrated of the disciples of Origen at Cesarea. 
Raffinus, the ecclesiastical historian, the translator and defender of Origen, 
not being satisfied with the silence of Eusebius, inserts in his translation of 
Eusebius, an account of some of the acts of Thaumaturgus;{{ and it may be 
supposed that the Origenistic controversy, which swayed men in different 
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directions at that time, was not without its influence, in contrary directions, 
on the mind of Eusebius-and his Translator. 

“ Tenthly, ‘ Josephus is silent about Christianity.’ 

_ “Here is another assertion in which the Author mes on a most won- 
derful degree of ignorant belief in his readers. ho is there, of moderate 
historical knowledge, who has not heard of the celebrated passage in the An- 
tiquities of Josephus* concerning Christianity ? and though some persons have 
raised doubts about ‘it, yet what theologian knows not that it is quoted as 
genuine by Eusebius,+ Hegesippus, and Jerome, in their controversial writings 
with Jews? Who is ignorant that its genuineness has been maintained by the 
most learned men in your nation and in ours,—by Casaubon, Valesius, Usher, 
and Pearson,] and yy with the most perfect calmness the Author says, 
‘ Josephus is silent about Christianity !’ ner 

“T have thus gone through ten assertions, nine of them taken et 
from a single half page of the ‘Essay on Development.’ You will pardon, 
trust, the trouble I have given you in carrying a through these details; but 
I was desirous of showing you once for a!l how little claim the Essay has to be 
regarded as a correct representation of facts; and since its main design is to 
show that Popery is ‘ historical Christianity,’§ I thought it a duty to prove that 
the ‘ Essay on Development’ is not Christian History, and that a writer who 
founds the claim of Romanism to be regarded as historical Christianity on 
such assertions as these, has gone far to prove it to be as fabulous as Greek or 
Latin\Mythology. 

“ Again, it was my desire to show that the silence of Ignatius concerning 
the Papacy is indeed unaccountable on any other supposition, except the true, 
viz., that in his age it did not exist ; and it is my opinion that the alleged ex- 
amples in which the author has attempted to find parallels for the silence of 
Ignatius, only afford additional proof that this silence is inexplicable, if the 
Papacy is true.” —pp. 160—167. 


_ There is nothing more painful in the Roman-catholic controversy 
than the moral effects which a tendency towards Rome appears almost 
invariably to produce. Party spirit may explain a vast deal. Men 
may puzzle, and sophisticate, and entangle, and bewilder themselves ; 
but somehow or another, one of the first symptoms observed, is a 
trifling with truth, misstating facts, tampering with evidence and autho- 
rities, and a disposition to resort to any weapons, even those of infi- 
delity itself, in defence of a church and a system, whose advocates 
seem to prove nothing so clearly, as that they are afraid to trust their 
cause to fair argument, reason, truth, history, or Holy Scripture. 


ON THE WORKING OF THE NEW IRISH RELIEF ACT, 


[THE following remarks on this measure, about which so much 


anxiety must be felt at present, are part of a communication 
from the Rev. Mr. Crosthwaite, of Durrus.] 


The law has now at last taken up the melancholy task of 


“* xviii. 3. 
“+ Professor Lee has lately given to the world a new citation of it by Eusebius, 
i 329 
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providing for the maintenance of all those poor unfortunate 
creatures in Ireland whose sufferings have been appealing 
urgently to the well-proved benevolence of the English people. 
And independent of the great value of having the measures of 
rehef more systematized than they hitherto have been, there 
is another inconceivable advantage gained by this measure, 
namely, that the English nation will now have the means of 
coming at a real knowledge of the state of Ireland. Hitherto . 
the condition of Ireland has been a mystery to the great majority 
of the British people. Numberless little items in the account of 
periodical failure and perennial wretchedness which have asto- 
nished and provoked many, who at first were unable to believe 
them, and when they did believe, were unable to account for 
them, will now be made evident to all, and accounted for. 
These phenomena will become the subject of investigation 
and inquiry. When the government, having decided that Ire- 
land must support her own poor, and having carefully con- 
structed this new measure, shall find that the beneficial results 
they desire and anticipate are not so easily realized, such in- 
quiry will then be made as will bring to light the real circum- 
stances of the case. Many now think that the landlords are all 
to blame ; many others think that the movements of the Roman- 
catholic priests have had a large share in the account. A few 
still linger over the fiction of the enormous revenues of the 
Established Church; but matters cannot go on now much 
longer without the truth or falsehood of these notions being dis- 
covered—failure will bring the truth to light. What! some 
may say, do you mean to assert, that these new measures will 
fail, or that the poor Irish will not be fed, when the English 
government takes them in hand? Do you mean to say, that 
when once a rate has been struck for giving outdoor relief to 
-all whom the workhouse will not contain, and who have neither 
employment nor food, that then the rate will not give them 
food? Why should this measure fail? and from what quarter © 
is failure to be anticipated? Is it that the wealthy farmers will 
refuse to pay the rate, whilst the laws have power to enforce it? 
Or that landlords will refuse to dispense the provisions, 
when paid committees can be appointed to supersede them, and 
the expense can be charged upon the land? It is not from such 
circumstances as these that want of success in the present relief 
measure is apprehended. In districts where wealthy farmers 
are found there will be the more employment, and the less 
misety. The workhouse will be less likely to be overstocked, 
and: the poor’s-rate for outdoor relief will be more moderate. 
Nor will the landlords generally refuse to act on the relief com- 
mittées, except such as can afford to have persons paid to act 
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in their stead. The places where the present measure is likely 
to fail are those districts where there is the greatest necessity 
that it should succeed. In those wild and extensive tracts in 
Ireland, where the face of the country is now covered, not with 
those who can pay a rate, but who require a rate to be paid for 
their support; in these places it is that the new measure will be 
likely to fail ; and, unhappily, we know how very large a proportion 
of the working of the new relief will be in such districts as these. 
There is, it is true, a very considerable proportion of the super- 
ficial extent of Ireland in which the new measure will succeed, 
but even in those districts it must press with dreadful severity 
in order to squeeze out of the property of Ireland the millions’ 
worth of sustenance that have been lost. For we must not lose 
sight of the fact, that this is really very nearly the true cal+ 
culation of matters. Millions’ worth of food have been lost: 
They must be supplied from some source. It will not do to 
say, “ The loss was only in one year, and is not to be looked 
upon as a permanent one.” True, the loss is not to be looked 
upon as @ permanent one; that is, we may hope that there will 
not be so many millions loss of crop and food every year. God 
forbid there should. But, that this loss was sustained one year, 
is not more certain than that it must be repaid. A large instal- 
ment of it was paid during this eventful winter; part by the 
bounty of those whose works of noble generosity and benevo- 
lence this year have gone before them to that place where we 
‘trust their treasure of joy and happiness is laid up for them; 
part, by human lives, and misery, and wretchedness, and woe, 
which we would gladly forget. Would that the sad story could 
be blotted out from the records of time and of eternity, and that 
none may ever suffer on account of it. But we must not fool- 
ishly suppose that the millions which were lost in the failure of 
e poor man’s food are no more to be taken into the account, 
or that it is only necessary to start more wisely for the future, 
and forget the past. No such thing. The debt must be repaid 
by gift or loan before matters can ever start fair again in Ireland; 
A large instalment, few know how large, must be repaid: this 
year, and it must be repaid in money ; repayment with life cannot 
be allowed again. A very large proportion of the remainder 
can be repaid only by the future sufferings of those who through 
this calamity have by a few steps (a great fall to them) lost that 
grade in society which they never, in all human probability, will. 
recover again, 
It may be necessary to explain this matter a little more fully: 
Thousands of very poor people have this year lost that food by: 
which they were enabled in a miserable independence to sup~ 
port their families at home. Now, if these persons were allowed 
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to die of hunger, it might be said by such as think the loss of 
: ion no disadvantage, that the failure of their sustenance 
was no longer an injury to the state; that the debt was repaid 
these miserable people being swept off the face of the earth, 

is a line of reasoning which, happily, is not adopted by 
many political economists. Let us, however, fix our thoughts 
upon the survivors. They have lost an enormous amount of 
food, such as it was ; or rather the nation has lost it in their persons. 
And if these people are not to be allowed to starve, this loss: 
must be fepelih-or repaired this year. There is no alternative. 
Now the object of the new measure is, that this loss may be 
repaired by levying a rate. And an admirable plan it is in any 
locality where the sufferers bear any moderate proportion to 
the gross population, or the amount of loss any moderate pro- 
portion to the property of the district. But, alas, it is greatly 
to be feared, that although a large superficial extent of the 
island is so circumstanced, still by far the greater portion of the 
destitution is accompanied by features of a very different kind. 
But | have admitted that there is a large extent of the country 
in which this measure will succeed—in which enough can be 
obtained out of the property of the district to replace the lost 
food, by enabling those who have land still to grow a sufii- 
ciency for next year, and by feeding those who have not land, 
either by giving them food or work. But though this portion 
of the country is considerable in superficial extent, it em- 
braces but a very small portion comparatively of the misery 
that is to be relieved. The real evil that is to be con- 
tended with exists in districts where, alas, even the poor- 
rate already struck for the support of the workhouse during 
the past half-year, has not been collected, and where, in many 
cases, the workhouse must have been closed, had not some of 
the guardians generously came forward, and, either by their 
money or their credit, enabled the Board to keep the house 
open. What will be the condition of such districts as these, 
when a rate is struck for the maintenance of thousands instead 
of hundreds? But it is taken for granted, that the farmers and 
landlords will immediately, in self-defence, employ the popula- 
tion instead of paying a rate for supporting them in idleness. 
This, however, assumes that the farmers in such districts have 
capital, whereas they are generally themselves brought so low 
as to be quite unable to keep even the usual number of persons 
to till their ground; and it has been a very common thing during 
the last month to see young girls driving the horses, whilst their 
' fathers held the plough, or even levelling the ridges after the 
plough, where there were no brothers to perform these opera- 
tions. But persons will say, if the farmers have not capital, 
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their landlords have land: this is true, but it is not so evident, 
when the subject is calmly considered, that the present emer- 
gency can be met by the landlords, either selling their proper- 
ties, or beginning to take the lands into their own hands and to 
farm them themselves. Let us suppose, for instance, that, in a 
district with five thousand inhabitants, three thousand have to 
be supported at the expense of the other two thousand, and 
this is far, very far, under the amount of pressure which will be 
felt in the numerous very distressed districts in Ireland; well: 
in the first aspect of this, does it not seem rather a difficult 
matter for 400 families to take upon themselves the support of 
600 families more? Under the best of circumstances such a 
burden would be far from light; but, at a time of almost bank- 
ruptcy in the affairs of the 400, what is to be thought of their 
power to support the 600 more‘ But let us not be contented 
with the first superficial aspect of the matter,—let us come to 
the details: of the 400 farmers, suppose 200 to be crushed by 
the rate, (a case certain to occur if the rate be collected,) then 
these 200 families must be added to the 600, already paupers, 
and thus there will be 800 families to be supported by the 200 
remaining, who have struggled through, and continued to exist. 
Some one, perhaps, may say, that at least 50 of these 200 will 

be landlords, and that they will have the lands on which the 
- 200 families before existed; but let us remember, that these 
landlords, having lost the rents of those 200 families, will in all 
. probability be almost ruined themselves, even if they should 

been all their lives living within their incomes, which does 
not always happen to be the case. Nor can it be supposed; 
that the lands thus thrown upon the landlord’s hands will pay 
the rates by their own natural and spontaneous production; 
the only spontaneous productions, unfortunately, are grass and 
weeds, all others require ready money to raise them ;—well, 
grass will be of no use unless there is either money to buy cattle 
to put upon it, or a sufficiently remunerative demand for hay ; 
the first is wanting, and the second does not exist, in one out 
of ten of the districts we are speaking of. The demand for 
hay in such districts has hitherto been met at a moderate price. 
What advantage would arise from increasing the supply one 
hundredfold ? It may be said, the government will lend money 
to the landlords for draining and other improvements ; it is 
true it will do so, but it is to be remembered that what is to 
pay the present rates for the poor, and the future loan instal- 
ments on draining and other improvements, is the cultivation of 
the soil, and the soil cannot be cultivated without capital. There 
remains but the one other way of supporting the poor in such 
districts, and that is, to force the landlords to sell their properties — 
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for whatever they may bring, to men with capital sufficient to 
pay all the in demands upon them. By certain hard 
measures this can be done; but it remains to be considered, 
whether such hard measures will, either in their working or in 
their consequences, be such as a wise legislature would think it 
right or profitable to enforce. But, even if this should be the 
course of events, it is only gradually it could come into effect, 
and meanwhile what is to support the poor? These things being 
considered, it seems evident that the new Relief measure, for 
meeting the present distress by a rate for out-door relief, cannot 
succeed in those districts in which it is most needed, and in 
which by far the greater portion of its operation must be carried 
into effect. 

It must not be thought from these observations, that the 
writer believes the new Relief measure to be really a bad one,— 
no such thing. It would be an admirable measure, if it were 
accompanied by an introduction of employment and capital 
which would ease the heavy working of the machinery, over- 
loaded, as it must be, under present circumstances. In the dis- 
tricts along the coast where there has lately been such dreadful 
suffering, there is presented at once to the mind of every one, a 
source of employment and an investiture of capital, both easy 
and safe, in the fisheries. It has been a matter of amazement 
to every one who has visited the scenes of inconceivable misery 
along the south-western coast, in the neighbourhood of Skull 
and Bantry, that these districts, instead of being abodes of 
wretchedness and death, should not present a chain of thriving 
fishing towns reaching all round that shore from Kinsale to 
Castletown Berehaven. And it is no wonder that strangers 
should be thus astonished, when the fact is considered, that 
French boats come fishing into Bantry Bay, whilst our own 
fishermen are starving for want of employment. But I have 
already made this paper too long, and must reserve the consi- 
deration of that subject for another opportunity.* 


* The Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, begs to acknowledge 
the following additional donations for the poor of his brother’s parish of Durrus:— 


From the Archbishop of Armagh, being a remittance to his 
Grace from the Rev. F. Venton, Rector of Emmanuel 
Brooklyn, New York. . - 15 83 8 
5 0 0 


Also a bale of excellent and useful clothes for children, from W. Lunn, Esq., 
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DISSENTERS AND THE MINUTES OF EDUCATION, 


We have not prefixed this heading with any intention of 
entering on any general examination of a question of which the 
public must by this time be tolerably weary, but because there 
is nothing which seems to strike one so forcibly in the matter, 
as the amazing forgetfulness exhibited by the dissenters of the 
position they occupy in the educational movement. If one 
wants arguments to prove the inefficiency and utter powerless- 
ness.of the voluntary system to educate the population of this 
country, it is to the dissenters themselves, to their accredited 
organs, and the avowals of their own advocates, we go for 
proofs. It is really wonderful, when one reads the blustering 
ravings of Mr. Baines and his friends, to think of the continual 
stream of information the dissenters are pouring forth on the 
public, all to one and the same effect,—to expose the miserably 
impoverished state of their chapels, ministers, congregations, 
missions, schools, and colleges, and to demonstrate that they 
are actually expiring under the blighting, starving effects of the 
voluntary principle. Churchmen know very little of the actual 
state of dissent. But in no one particular is their ignorance 
greater, than in their estimate of its numbers and the efficiency 
of its organization. No doubt, it is natural, when persons of 
. Name and note amongst the dissenters are coming forward on 
every occasion, to boast of the wonders which Voluntaryism 
enables them to perform; and of the still greater wonders it 
would perform, if it were not for something—the Church, for 
example,—it is but natural that those who have no opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted with facts, and are not 
acquainted with the statements on the other side, which dis- 
senters are evermore making in their own publications, should be 
disposed to reckon the strength and resources of dissent as much 
more formidable than they really are. But if the publications 
put forth by the dissenters themselves were more generally read, 
churchmen would see how little reason there is for any appre- 
hension of dissent being able, in a fair and direct way of growth 
and extension, to encroach very materially on the church; and 
statesmen would see, likewise, how absurd it is to. shape those 
movements which are designed to confer benefits on the whole 
community, by the clamour and dictation of those who endeavour 
to force on us a system, which they are obliged to confess is unable 
to keep up the institutions necessary to the very existence of their 
own denomination. When one knows that the dissenting chapels 
and colleges are burdened with debt almost to sinking, that their 
ministers are impoverished and depressed to a degree disre- 
Vo. XXXI.—May, 1847. ‘ 2s 
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putable to themselves and disgraceful to the body they belong 
to ; that the numbers of all the Denominations are, by their own 
showing, steadily and constantly decreasing, it would not be 
unreasonable to expect, under all the circumstances, that, if the 
dissenters have not yet discovered that they are dwindling away 
under the effects of an impracticable and mischievous theory, 
yet, at all events, their tone should be more modest and less 
dogmatical, and, perhaps, that they would feel thankful to accept 
of some public aid in the education of their poor, if it were only 
that they might be able to reserve their strength for the saving 
of those institutions which are fast perishing for want of money, 
and along with which, if suffered to fall, the whole dissenting 
interest must go down and crumble into atoms. But yet they 
talk as loud and as big as if they were in the most prosperous 
condition, and as if one did not know that they are every now 
and then sending forth documents to announce that they are 
at their wits end, and their concerns in a state of all but in- 
solvency. The following very sensible and well-tempered letter 
(which derives no small part of its value from its being written 
by one who is still an advocate for the voluntary principle in 
religion,) appeared in the Manchester Guardian of April 17th. 
We know nothing of the circumstances which called it forth, 
but it seems to us to deserve the attention of those who wish 
to understand the working of the system, and to appreciate the 
claims the dissenters have to obtain a hearing for their clamours 
against measures in support of which all other parties in the 
country are agreed. 


THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 
To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 


“ Sir,—The letter of the Rev. R. Morris, which appeared in the 
Guardian of Saturday last, subjects me to the necessity of troubling 
you with a few observations. That necessity I feel to be a disagreeable 
one, as it exposes me to the risk of getting into the somewhat false 
position of appearing as the opponent of a gentleman for whose 
character and talents I have the highest respect, and with whom, on 
all the great questions now stirring society, I substantially agree. To 
a large extent we are identified on the very subject embraced by his 
letter. We both laud the voluntary principle; we both wish it to 
make progress; but, if I rightly understand him, we differ as to the 
amount of success by which its efficiency should be tested. I feel 
that, whilst so much remains to be done, praise must be administered 
with caution, and in full view of the work yet untouched. I cannot 
join its friends in singing its song of triumph at present, as I think that 
would be to be over-‘ hasty,” and would expose me to the charge of 
lulling to supineness those whom I am very desirous to stimulate. 

“ Nothing but the marked and personal manner in which Mr. Morris 
refers to me, induces me to reply to his letter. Had he confined him- 
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self to a mere statistical statement of facts and localities, his arguments 
would have possessed all the force they now possess, whilst there 
would have been little necessity for me to break silence. But as it is, 
people will naturally inquire, how I, the witness of such admirable 
instances of the efficiency of the voluntary principle, should have the 
effrontery to disparage that principle, as Mr. Morris intimates I have 
done, and will no doubt wonder at my leaving a place so evidently 
calculated to render a teacher prosperous and happy. As a mere 
matter of self-vindication, I am shut up, therefore, to my present 
course. 

“In Mr. Morris’s statistics, there occur, I believe, one or two in- 
accuracies, on which I take the liberty of remarking. He sets down 
to the credit of the voluntary principle the sum of 2,300/. expended in 
erecting an independent chapel, forgetting that 10001. of that sum has 
yet to be raised; and that an inference the reverse of his own might 
be founded on this fact. J shall be glad to hear when that debt ceases 
to exist. Again, of the six or seven dissenting ministers ‘“ supported” 
by the voluntary principle, at Burton, there are some whose cases, if 
published, would, I think, hardly do that principle much service. One 
dissenting minister, second to none of his brethren there in piety and 
zeal, had recently to leave the town, finding that to stay would be little 
better than to starve. Now, though an adherent of the voluntary 
principle, I cannot consent to conceal its defects, as I have a con- 
scientious conviction that to expose them is to do something towards 
their cure. 

“These statistics seem to establish a fact of some importance, at 
the present moment—namely, that national endowment on the one 
hand, and vigorous voluntary effort on the other, are perfectly com- 
patible. Of the whole sum raised by the Burton voluntaries, i¢ appears 
that more than one-half was raised by the church. 

“ Mr. Morris is also somewhat in error in setting down 350 as the 
number for which the British schools afforded accommodation. I believe 
that working accommodation for 300 is the very utmost that can be 
fairly claimed for them. : 

“ But, sir, I conceive that facts of this kind do not furnish the best 
means of testing voluntary efficiency. It is less important to know 
that certain buildings have been erected, than to know that the purposes 
to be answered by their erection are being properly carried out. Un- 
happily, there is too much reason to believe that there are instances of 
schools whose erection enlisted enthusiastic support, whose opening 
was honoured by public gatherings and eloquent speeches, and whose 
internal history, for the first few months, told a gratifying tale of 
active sympathy and vigilant superintendence on the part of their 
committees—that now show (or have shown) dispirited masters and 
heavy debts; that are seldom visited by their supporters; that are 
scarcely ever heard of by the public; and that are never thought of by 
their subscribers, without a peevish wish that they would support them- 
selves. Under such circumstances, it would be singular if the financial 
difficulties of the managers did not thicken upon them, and if, sick 

with disappointment, they did not devoutly wish themselves clear of the 
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affair. Mingled feelings of party pride and attachment to principle, 
combine for a season to retard the final crisis, but come it does, when 
the school is either given up, or the master left to pine upon a paltry 
pittance, solely raised from the children’s pence. 

“ After Mr. Morris’s representations, Manchester people of course 
do not expect to hear that Burton can supply an example of the 
above kind; but they shall judge if it be altogether an exception. 
The early history of the British schools erected there in 1843, full 
realized the best features of the sketch just given; yet, before the close 
of 1845, gentlemen of the committee privately told the teacher that the 
expenses had exceeded expectation; that the subscriptions had dimi- 
nished; that there was a heavy and increasing debt; and that, in self- 
defence, the committee would no doubt be obliged to leave the school 
to its own resources. It was in vain that the teacher pointed out how 
the committee, by a bolder and more self-denying policy, might largely 
retrieve their affairs; and how grievous would be the injustice inflicted 
on himself by the contemplated step, especially as he had, with the 
tacit sanction of the committee, rejected, a short time before, the offer 
of a similar situation, possessing nearly double advantages. It was in 
vain that he offered, from his limited resources, to give some 5/. or 101, 
on condition that a special appeal should be made to the public, and 
that each member of the committee should increase his subscription by 
only one-fourth. It was the settled opinion of the chairman that, on 
account of chapel debts and other causes, no plan would extract an 
additional farthing ; and being himself about to quit the town, he advised 
the teacher, as a friend, to follow his example. 

“The new year opened—the finances were lower than ever; it 
became imperative to stop the increase of debt, and the committee 
passed a resolution (the original of which I possess), announcing to the 
teacher, that, for a fortnight, he would receive at the rate of 50/. per 
annum, and afterwards the children’s pence. This, with his occupa- 
tion of the school-house, was to be his sole remuneration; whilst he was 
now required, for the first time, to pay for the cleaning of the schools, or 
—such seemed the inference—clean them himself. The plea of the com- 
mittee for all this was ‘stern necessity.’ It was accompanied with ex- 
pressions of deep regret, and of undiminished respect for the teacher; 
nor is there any room to question the complete sincerity with which 
these representations were made. The personal treatment of the 
teacher by the committee, during the whole time of his connexion with 
them, was uniformly characterized by the most marked courtesy and 
respect, exhibiting a refreshing and honourable contrast to a state of 
things sometimes found connected with this relationship. 

“Tt is due to Mr. Morris to state, that at the time the resolution just 
spoken of was adopted, he had become a resident in Manchester. 
Assuredly, he will agree with me, that the history of this resolution is 
not the history of voluntary efficiency; and will hardly object to it as 
unfounded, when I say, that to the failure of the voluntary principle 
in the very locality he has so lauded as the scene of its triumphs, do I 
owe my residence, at this hour, in Manchester. I feel warranted in 
asserting, further, that if the future doings of the voluntary principle 
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(I refer exclusively to its educational aspects) are to be augured from . 
the example selected by Mr. Morris, teachers certainly will not regard 
them with much satisfaction ; nor, in the light of such an example, is 
their desire to know, at this crisis, ‘ What the voluntaries are prepared 
to do,’ either strange or unreasonable. The case of Burton, I empha- 
tically maintain, does not furnish a satisfactory answer; as, indeed, 
Mr. Morris himself seems indirectly to admit. Why my expression of 
feeling on this subject should cause him regret, I do not understand. 
I pleaded for no government interference; far from justifying the 
minutes of council, I regard them as containing one feature insuperably 
objectionable; I merely asked for a step in advance from voluntaries. 
With me, however, religious voluntaryism and educational volun- 
taryism are perfectly distinct. A want of faith in the power of the 
one by no means implies a want of faith in the power of the other. 
Mere education, as commonly understood, is destitute of the high and 
commanding sanctions that invest religion, and the conduct of volun- 
taries themselves is sufficient to show that the fact is well understood. 
Education gets even from them only what the claims of religion have 
failed to exhaust. Burdened as they already are, it is not impossible 
to give them credit, with all sincerity, for the best intentions, and yet 
to doubt their ability to execute them. They do what they can; and I 
easily understand why they hesitate to pledge themselves to more. 

“ The wants of the age, however, must be met, and promptly. The 
hidden power of education to elevate the masses must be invoked. 
Delay is fraught with peril. Noble would be the spectacle of a nation 
rising in its strength, and wielding the energies of an universal and all- 
conquering voluntaryism, in the performance of this godlike work; but 
because this spectacle cannot be realized, must the work itself be ob- 
structed? I trust not. ‘A better day is coming.’—Yours obediently, 


“EDMUND SALTER, 
“ Park-street, 14th April, 1847.” 


Within the last few weeks has appeared “ The Congregational 
Year Book for 1846, containing the proceedings of the Congre- 
gational Union of England ‘and Wales, and its confederated 
societies for that year, together with supplementary informa- 
tion respecting the Churches, Associations, colleges, ministers, 
and publications, of the congregational body throughout the 
United Kingdom.” 

There are a variety of matters in this pamphlet calculated to 
make the condition of the independent dissenters better under- 
stood. For instance, the statement that “ it is believed,” as the 
Congregational Union have cautiously expressed themselves, 
that the communicants in their churches “must far exceed 
one hundred and twenty thousand;” will be somewhat sur- 
prising (though not in the way the dissenters seem to ex- 
pect) to most churchmen, who, if they were told that the 
number amounted to two millions, would probably suppose 
that, from the manner in which dissenters talk of their numbers 
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and influence, they ought not to be surprised if they should 
amount to two millions, or even more. However, from the 
twelve hundred churches, which number their one hundred and 
twenty thousand members, it was proposed two years ago, (the 
report is dated May, 1846,) to raise a weekly penny contri- 
bution by all church members for British missions. From 
church members observe—not even from members of the congre- 
gations—but from persons admitted to actual communion, who 
would be sure to give a penny a week for what are called Bri- 
tish missions, ¢.c., for the propagation of dissent. What may 
we erypoee was the success of this penny collection during two 
years’ “In some churches,” says the Report of the Congre- 
gational Union, “this practice has been adopted with a success 
that would no doubt attend the same proposals in all other 
cases wherein it was made with the concurrence of the pastors 
and deacons.” Well, under such auspices, what has been 
done in the course of two years, by this new exertion of the 
voluntary principle for the propagation of itself? If every one 
of the (say) one hundred and twenty thousand church members 
could have been prevailed on to contribute not one penny 
a week, but one halfpenny a year, in the two years the British 
Missions would have received £500. How much did they con- 
tribute ? The Report must answer the question,—and the reader 
will observe the air of cheerfulness and complacency, almost 
amounting to surprise, with which it records the fact :—* To 
name in this place the churches by which this good work has 
been begun would be invidious; but though so _ partially 
adopted, yet eleven churches have remitted 149/. 13s. 1d. thus 
obtained.” Yes, absolutely one hundred and forty-nine pounds 
thirteen shillings and one penny contributed from the one 
hundred and twenty thousand church members, in the course 
of two years, in behalf of British Missions—?.c., in behalf of 
the Irish Evangelical Society, the Homé Missionary Society, 
and the Colonial Missionary Society. And as to the funds of 
these, the three chief instruments for promoting dissent through- 
out the British empire, the following are the statements fur- 
nished by the report of the Congregational Union :— 

1. The Irish Evangelical Society founded in 1814— 

“The income ofthe Society for the past year was 2598/. 
8s. 2d., whilst the expenditure was 2855/. 19s. 7d.” 

2. The Home Missionary Society was established in 1819— 

“ The income of the Society for its general purposes during 
the past year was 6976/. 9s. 10d., whilst its expenditure ex- 
ceeded this amount by nearly 1000/., being 7876/. 11s. 10d.” 

3. The Colonial Missionary Society, established in 1836, 
of whose importance the Report says, “ it is scarcely possible to 
speak in extravagant terms ”"— 

“ The income of the Society during the past year was 3290/7 
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10s. 4d., its expenditure 29327. l4s., the excess of its income 
over its disbursements being appropriated to the lessening the 
debt of the previous year, still leaving a balance against the 
society of 350/. 3s. 8d."* 

So that the three societies to which the dissenters look for 
the propagation of what they believe to be Christian truth 
throughout the empire, are all at this moment in a state of lan- 
guishing decline, inefliciency, and debt. 

As for their colleges, the Report says :—“ Our colleges are 
not, upon the whole, so ill supported as our British Missions. 
Their incomes, though several of them are in debt, approach 
nearer to the equitable standard than the incomes of the three 
British societies. They are, however, even less generally cared 
for; and as the bulk of our denomination is still strangely 
ignorant of their value, and the relation in which they stand 
to our denominational prosperity, it is even more important to 
enforce their claims.” In what state, then, are these main- 
springs of their evangelical and denominational machinery, as the 
report naturally considers the colleges ?—Homerton, whose an- 
nual expenses are but 2073/. 1s. ld., is in debt to the treasurer 
to the amount of 1941. 17s. 9d. Western College, Plymouth, 
whose expenses amount to 799. Os. 2d., owes a balance of 
440/* 4d. to the treasurer. Airedale, which cost 10412. 
8s. ld. last year, owes 537/, 18s. 7d. to the treasurer. Newport 
Pagnell, which cost 5751. 1ls., owes the treasurer 69/. 10s. 
Highbury, whose expenses were 2325/. 17s. 5d., owes the trea- 
surer 2751. 17s, 5d. Hackney, whose expenses were 8751. 19s. 
lld., owes the treasurer 1112. 12s. 6d. The Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, near Manchester, whose expenses were 28961. 
ls. 9d., owes the treasurer 5001. 8s. 7d. And Spring Hill, near 
Birmmgham, which cost 1688/2, 18s. 6d. in the year, owes its 
treasurer 195/. lls. 8d. While of the three remaining Colleges 
in England,—or rather two (for Cheshunt College is not strictly 
an Independent College), Coward College publishes no ae¢- 
counts, being a private foundation ; and Rotheram, by means of 
a jubilee collection in 1845, to commemorate its foundation in 
1756, “was freed from debt, almost for the first time since that 
period.” 

And yet with these and innumerable other proofs pressing 
upon them of the inefficiency of the Voluntary System, they, 
or at least the agitating and political party among them—and 
these are the recognised organs of the Congregational Union— 
are exasperated to the highest degree because they cannot 
force upon us the system which is destroying them. 


* The advertisement of the committee on the cover of the Christian Witness, 
April 1847, that the receipts for the year 1846 were less than those of 1845, by 
£894 14s. 6¢., while to the end of March 1847 they are less than those to the end 
of March 1846, by £937. A steady decrease of income. 
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ADDRESS OF THE IRISH PRELATES. 


We feel much pleasure in printing the following Address 
from the Irish Prelates, in acknowledgment of the contributions 


which have been raised in England for the relief of the dis- 
tressed poor of Ireland :— 


“We, the undersigned Irish Prelates, to whom have been 
entrusted large contributions of money from England, trans- 
mitted by various public societies and committees, by the 
parochial clergy, and by private individuals, for the relief of 
the destitute poor of Ireland, feel ourselves bound to return our 
most grateful acknowledgments to the generous donors for the 
aid which they have afforded to those who have been suffering 
from famine and disease. These funds we have applied to the 
relief of the poor of all religious persuasions, and many thou- 
sands of persons have thereby been saved from perishing. 

“ Although in several districts of the country the distress of the 
poor is still of the most urgent kind, and in some parts is even 
increased by reason of the removal of a number of labourers 
from employment on the public works, preparatory to the adop- 
tion of the new system of temporary relief provided by the 
Legislature, we cannot any longer defer giving expression to the 
gratitude which we feel for the munificent charity and Christian 
sympathy manifested by the British public towards their afflicted 
fellow-subjects in Ireland. And while we earnestly pray that 
England may never experience within her own borders such a 
calamity as that which Almighty God has seen fit to send upon 
our portion of the empire, it is our fervent desire that through 
the Divine mercy this awful visitation may be the means of 
uniting more closely in the bonds of brotherhood and good-will 
the inhabitants of both countries, and of inspiring with lasting 
sentiments of mutual regard for each other, the noble-minded 
relievers of this distress, and the sufferers who have so largely 
partaken of their bounty. 


(Signed) “ JoHn G. ARMAGH. 
“RicHaRD DUuBLIN. 
“ EpWARD MEATH. 
RoBerT P. CLOGHER. 
“JoHN KILMORE, ELPHIN, AND ARDAGH. 
“Rp. Down AND CoNNOR, AND DROMORE. 
RicHARD DERRY AND RAPHOE. 
*“ SAMUEL CorK, CLOYNE, AND Ross. 
“LupLow KILLALog, &c. 
“Tnomas Tuam, KILLALA, AND ACHONRY. 
“ Ropert CasHEL,” &c. 
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